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Solon Bwraolouc^ 

SroTTOM acroos th«t nral dorolopMsb roqairos oduoation ud iodmioal arsflivtuoo 
for roMl pooplo lK>iIi u a smuui of dovolofMiit and m om of tho e^ala of tho Sffoooos* 
BorolopMSt tozta and plau naualljr Makion iba laporkaaoa of aiprioalttval odnoation, 
traialag and azkanaioA progra— Tho istaraational aflaaoioa all inaiat upon tha naad 
for tninliMW FiO^a Baaaa Raaourcaa aad laatitvkiona DiTiaioa Mkaa tralalag and 
axkanalon oaa of its aain fimotioiia. Acrioaltwal ptrojaorta flnaiiood Iqr tha World Bank 
aal othar intamatioBal acaaoiaa turoally oarxy a trainias ooBposask* With ao auoh 
riiatorio and ao naxsj rasouroaa dadioatad to tralalfigt it ia aurpriaiag that thara haiva haaii 
fav aarioua diaooaaioaa of how traiaing parojprMMa ahonld ha or(aaiaad| id&at aathodologlaa 
ahould ha follovad aad idiat thair ooataaka dioald ha* 

Suparfiolally tha rural traiaiac problaa appaara to ha ralakivaljr aiapla. Sural 
davalopaaatf aooordlag to hoth ooavaafcioaal iriadoa aad Tariooa offiolal UI aad goranMaat 
daolaratioaat aaaaa aora thaa jaat tha grovkh of asrioaltural prodaotioa. It alao iapliaa 
a aorc aqoal diairihntioa of iaooaa aad a fraatar partioipakioa of rural paopla ia aooaoaie 
aid politioal daoiaioaa aad ia tha aatioaal aoeiaty la gaaaral. RalatiYolj unproduotiva 
agriottltural taofaaalagiaa aoat ha raplaoad hgr aora affioiaak oaaa haaad oa aadara aolaaoa* 
lav Irriflatioa aad traaaport ^r>^««a auat ha ooaatmotad, Acr^iadotftrial ooai^axaa hava 
to ha oraatad for tha affioiaat prooaaaiuf aad narkatias of agrionltural prodoota* Saall 
faxaara aal laadlaaa vorkara who hwra haaa livlag act aaaxb.jiabciataaoa lavalc auat haooaa 
aora prodaotiva uaix^ aora inpatm aad ooaanaar gaoda aad aarrloaa origiaatiag ia ao»- 
agrioulttxral aaotora of tha aooao^gr^ 

ill of thaaa ohaaiB*" iVP^r traiaiac at avary laral. fo aaqr paopla thia aaraly 
aaaaa that tha agricultural aoiboola aad uaivaraltiaa aoat iaprova thair ourrioula aad 
inoraaaa thair output of profaaaioaala aai taohaioiaaa ao that thara ara auffioiaat 
acroaoaiatay adaialatratora aad aagiaaaraf aoooantaataf oooparativa aaaagara aad aarkating 
apaoialiata* Poor aad oftaa illitarata paaaaata aad fam vorkara hava to ha tralacd to 
aaka rational aaaagaaant daoiaioaa aad to uaa aodora agriooltural taohaiquaa* Oiair aoaa 
auat ha tau^t how ta uaa aad rapalr fara aaohiaaxy* la aaaanooy tha training prohlaa 
ajn>aara te ai;9aarf ioial ohaanrara to ha oaa of alaply tranafarriag kaowladga aad tachaiipiaa 
alraadgr availahla in tha indaatrialisad oouatriaa* 

Kuaaraua davalopaaat plwnar b aad politioiaaa ara araa aora aangnlna in thair 
azpaotatioaa of traiaiag porograaaaa* Chagr racogaiia that paaaaata sra oftaa not aazioua 
to adopt aav taohaiquaa ar ta ohaaga thair traditioaal vaja of lifa ia ordar to **davalop**« 
MoraoTars taohaioiaaa aad profaaaioaala drava firoa urhaa aiddl^olaaa groupa aatf. froa 
faailiaa of tha largar laadavnara ara not alwagra anthuaiaatio Aout oarrgring out davalop- 
aaat plaaa that prajudioa thair ralativa artatua ia rwal apoiaty* Iha davalopaant 
plaaaara raaaoa that all of thaaa paapla hw ta ha aotivstad* Soaahadj haa to asgplain 
to thaa 1A7 tha kind of davalopaaat that tha partioular govanaiaat ia powar odvooataa ia 
raally good fcr thaa* Ihia ia oftaa aaaa aa a fuaotioa of training* 
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Uhfortunifttolorf the problM im ouoh aor* ooapl«x th«jx ladiostdd hy this o«rlo«kttr« 
of ih« alms of rurol traiflJjtig* Thm •xpaoiatioxui just susiariMd about tba raaulta of 
tralaine ara hl^bdy unraaliatio in aiqr oirouMtanoaa* In addltionf tba aatlioda uaad la 
rural training prograMoa ara fraquantly inadaquata avan to attain huou nora Modaat 
objaotivaa* 

trailing Proga—aa Moat bay Idaoloidoal Contant 

k Manlnhann viaion of tba vorldf tbat Boat of ua to aoM aztant aharaf laada ua to 
ragard adaoation and trainlngflilca davalopaasfe itaalffaa good tbiqga* On tba otbar baadf 
Mxqr of tba cooaon oonooaitanta of aoonomio grovtb aubb aa inoraaaad inoosa diaparitiaa 
and nnaaploTBanty graatar pollution! hunting alianation from ona'a work and uMuiilty and 
tba ooxrtimad azploitation of man bj nanf ara ragardad aa bad* Wa f orgat tbat davalaj^ 
nant ia a ooaplax bietorioal pirooaaa full of oontradlotiona and oonfliota* Svan tba aoat 
uiqxratantioua training prograaaa auob aa tba praparation of traotoz^-drivarst for anaplat 
oarriaa wiib it oartain aaaunptiona about tba aooiaty in lAiob tba tractor drivar will 
fonotion* Tbara ia no poselbility of bcving training p ro g r a atos dovoid of ideological 
oontant* iOian thaaa prograsMa daal not onlj witb atrictly taohnioal akilla but alao 
vitb inatitutional organiaatiouf all of tba contradictiona in tba davalopsast prooaaa taal 
to bacooa abarply focuaad witbin tba training prograaM* To tbink tbat anxral davalopaant 
training can ba nautral or tbat it can in itaalf raaolva tba aooial oonflicta tbat bava 
not baan raaolvad in tba political aj^bara iat of couraot pura illuaion* Angr training 
prograaaa nuat aitbar reflect tbe aooial contradict iona and oonflicta of tba aooiaty in 
ubicb it takea place or elae fulfil an iotplicit or «Q)lioit propaganda role for a 
particular viav of tbe aooiety* iny otbar expectation ia eitber naive or bypooritical* 

Educators and laTMU alike tend to expect too aucb from tralni ^ Tbe eld liberal 
aaauaption tbat education alone can be inatrssental in ^Mng^^g aocivty by providing 
evezyone witb eqfial opportunitiea and by Ifliplanting new values are being queationed every- 
nbare. A pereon' a valties and intellectual and pbyaical c^pacitiea are a product of bis 
lAole life esgperience acting upon bia original biological eixlowMnt* Ai^na^a life 
ejgperienoey bowevert is determined by tbe society in idiicb be lives ai^, witbin eacb 
Booietyy by tbe social class into wbiob be was bonu It bastf formal education or training 
prograanea can bave only a marginal influence* It would be absurd to tbl?dc tbat giving 
peasants in AftricSf Latin America or Aaia tba aame formal education as farmera in Xorope 
or tbe United Statea wouldy in some mysterious wayt give tbem tbe same opportunitiea aal 
values as farmers in tbeso industrialised countries. Wbat is not so obvious but equally 
true is tbat training peasants in poor countries may give tbem no additional opportunities 
wb&tscwer unless tbe rest of tbeir society is also changing in a wigr tbat makea tbeir 
training useflil* 

Ify tbe same token, it is futile to expect tbat training courses explaining a 
goveraoert's development plans aal objectives can easily motivate peasants to carry out 
tbese plans. This kind of training is often called social axvi political education, or 
"concientizacifa" in Latin America* It is usually labelled propaganda by its critics. 
Under whatever naffle, it has little effect unless it is based on a tborou^ unlarataaling 
of the trainees' valuesf aspirations aal immediate problems. Even wben it apparently 
provideB answers to maoy of the real concerns of Important rural groups, sucb training can 
only be marginal and coapleoentaxy to past axperienoe and to other fczms of political, 
social and economic mobilisation in motivating people towards development efforts. Those 
idio would ascribe a more fundamental and determinant role to foxval training in »h*ag ln g 
either values or socie'^ should recall that the church has been teaching people not to sin 
for some 2000 years without aqy aDtable results. 

While training prograomas cannot play a determinant role in nhft>%g4t^g rural society, 
thoy can nonetheless play an important complementary one. That they have often failed to 
do 80 is in part caused by another misconception. This is that training consists of the 
mere tran^ssion of akillB and knowledge. Biis concept of training is, at best, useless* 
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KkiMl«df« tr«BMiii«d Mohinioally btooMB iasri knowl^dg^ that oould just as well be 
prosraaMd for a ooiipatarf nhila ■kills btoema Mohanioal onas that oould be aa well 
peffoned bgr a ■■ohine# To per^phraee Alft^ Vorth Hhlteheedf tridniag ie the ao<iuleition 
of the art of utiliniAg knowledee aad akillii* The Mre meohanloal traii«ieeio& of 
knowledge and ridlle without at the Mae tiae la^partiac the ert of utilisiag then ie a 
waste of tiae and effort* Iffeotive training is not a prooess of oraaaing inforaation 
into the heads of trainee Sy but oonsists of a reel ii£teraotion between students and 
tea6hars« Who will train the trainernff In a deaooratio sooiety the answer to Karl 
Mswiilieia's oonandrua hasy in the final ansljrsiBy to be the trainees - and vioe versa* 
Aiqr athar reply xvesupposes an Aite priesthood with aeti^hysioal aooess to ultiaate truth« 

A seoend reason that training progrsmes have been less than satisfactory is that 
flre<iuently they are not based upon an adeQuate analysis of what kind of training is really 
d e a s nil e d or required by the trainees* Speoialists are prepared for jobs idiich do not 
esist* Faraers are tauf^t aanageaeBt aethods that are not praotioal. Peasant woaen are 
ta atfit how to prepare nutritious aeals with foodstuffs thqr cannot possibly Uqt* These 
training pro^raaaes slaply have no relation with either actual or foreseeable real needs 
of the ooBBunlty* In the long ruUf they aay contribute to developaent by creating 
frustrated undere^loyed teohnloiansf peasants and workers idio will support radloal changSf 
but in the short nmt they are counterproductive* 

A third error has been to isolate training froa other developaent prograsaes* 
TbMtinlng is seen as an objective in itself* In reality, training and technical assistance 
should be ooapleaentaxy to and closely integrated with prograaaes of productioni investaent 
and institutional change* Since national planning is necessarily rudlaentaxy in poor 
agrarian countries, this integration aust take place for the aost part at the local level* 

Finally, agricultural training prbgraaaes are often planned Area the top down, 
instead of froa the bottoa up* The peasants and fara workers are given no participation 
except as passive students* Training and technical assistance are provided on the basis 
ef idiat hl^level bureaucrats and adalnlstrators believe to be the govemaent^s and the 
rural population's needs* They do not take into account id&at peaaants and fara workers 
feel to be their needs nor do they even Incorporate the knowledge of local probleas held 
tqr local goversaent officials* Noreover, centrally planned and directed prograaaes in 
noxHlndustrialised countries can never aobillsa enoui^ resources to be truly effective* 
It is practically iapossible for the central govemaent in a poor ocuntxy to find and 
deliver sufficient funds, instructors sal equlpaent to aeet local training needs adequately* 
A central govemaent capable of adalnlsterlng a large national agricultural training 
pregraaae would have to possess a level or organisation sufficient to qualify it as being 
^developed*** A successful agricultural training prograane aust aeet local needs and use 
locally available resources* This aeans the pregraaae has to be planned first at the 
level of the local ocnaunity* 

Conventlenal Training and Extension Prograaaes 

The oenrentlonal approach to araral training in Latin iaerlca and other regions has 
been patterned after the hlc^y successful agrloultvcral extension and vocational training 
porograaaes developed in the United States and scae European countries* These aodels 
were tmoritlcall; adopted by colonial adalnlstrators, by international aid prograaaes, by 
largo aulti/»natlonal corporations and by Latin Aaerlcaa govemaent officials yho had 
studied agriculture in the industrialised countries or had visited thea and were favourably 
livressed* These prograaaes were particularly successful in their countries of origin 
because they were crested to answer the probleas and aspirations of nuaerous saall faraers 
who already had access to land, social status, political power, alternative emplcyaent and 
the possibilities for econoalo advanceaent* They were, however, relative failures in 
societies where large rural groups did not enjoy these advantages* This does not iaply 
that the spproaoh is liiherently wrong* It slaply means that a training orgenlsatlon and 
aethodology that was well adapted to the social eystea in which it originated aay becone 
lar^ly Irrelevant in other social qrsteas unless a great deal of modification was made 
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Itt i\n mpsliomtioju In ftot, it mm momdim^m pirtjtidiolal to rMl d«iv«lopMixt and 
oottlribat«d to • ti^rtMlac of ihm oontrol aad exploitation of pomMisto oad fan vozkors 
\^ am urban or colonial ilita* Tbara ia a graat daal to loam about training toohnlgoaa 
and nathodologioa trm tlia axparianooa of iaduatrialiaod oountriaa* Bia poroblan ia to 
Intovprat tbaao laaaaaa oooevaotly and ad^^ thaa to tha raalitiaa and rural davalopMnt 
atrmtasiaa of otbaor aooiatiaa in a wagr that ia oaaaiataat vitb tha foala of tha Unitad 
Itationa aal PAO. 

Iba ooBiratttional approach of tha iBdnatrialisad aooiatiaa ia inadacjuato for davalop» 
nask training in traditional rural aooial qrataaa^ It ia avan laaa ralaraat vfaan thaaa 
aooiatiaa ara initiating rapid Inatitntional ohangaa aooh aa agrarian raforu« Ihia vaa 
partioularlj avldast in Cbil% idian tha rafomiat Chriatian Staooratio adninlatration 
o o—onoa d ita agrarian rafom in 1965* Vith aoM axoapkionat tha axtanaion paraonnal 
and agrioultural vooatioaal aohool faouXtiaa wara un^/npathatio or aotuallj hoatila to tha 
rafozm Bia adnostioaal buraaooaradioa irara raluotaat to chaaga thair Mthoda and 
oontanta in ordar to produca gradantaa Mora (joalifiad far working in tha rafom oontaxt* 
Sxtanaion aganta varat for tha noak partf horrifiad b7 tha diaordar and inaffioianoiaa 
aooo^paiqring tha rafonu Ft^vionaljry training and taohnioal aaaiatanca had at laaat nat 
aoM of tha raal naada of tha ralativaly anall ^raup of largar owi r oial faraara who had 
aoffioiaat laaA, powar and othar raaourcaa to aaploj nan taQhnolog]r* Onoo a prooaaa of 
aooalaratad inatitutioaal ohanga ia uadanraort hovavarf tha oonToational apporaadh to training 
baooaaa ocqplataly diafoaotional* In ean no longar aanra tha old agrioultural Aita vfaioh 
ia dia^vpaaringy nor can it aarva tha aaw agrioultural atruotura baoauaa it haa not yat 
takan ahapa« 1 firaah q^proaoh ia obvloual/ z^aqoirad* 

Bia national Manpoifar Planning Approaoh 

!rha ra^ponaa of tha davalopMnt plaaaarafaad of tha intamational aganoiaa aftar 
a dlaoraat tis^lagf idiaa oonfirostad with rapid aiprarian ohaagaa and graadioaa davalopnant 
plana ahauld hava baan'pcradiotabla* It vaa **national naapovar ^andLn^ baaad on tha 
axparianoa of training indootrial voricara and axmiaa in var aoononiaa during two world 
war a and tha poat war raooaatruotion of Boropa and J^pan* da agrioultural daralopMst 
training pmblan tharafora baoana ona of firatf Mking a MOipowar plan for tha rural 
aaotori aacondly, of aatlaating training naada and Htdrdlj^ of oraatiag an adainiatrativa 
boraaaoraoQr to oarrj out tha naoaaaazy training oopponasta of tha plan. 

Bat waakneaaaa of tha maapowar planning approach ara aaaily aaan froa tha Chilaan 
asqpariaxtoa after 1966m Hith tha adoption of a now agrarian raf ora lewf tha Govarasant 
daoidad to begin a national prograaaa of training aattlaaaat affioeray agricriaa raf^ 
adainiatratora, aooountaata and tha like* Ihia national training prograaaa waa faraally 
entruated to tha Chilean Agrarian Rafoza Training and Reaearoh Inatitute (IGIBA)* In 
realitxt however, there were eoae 26 publio and aoai-publio inatitutiona eng^^ in 
agrioultural training of ono type or another, each with ita own prograaaa* Several 
hundred aff^arian rafoza teohniolana paaaed throu^ abort oouraea given by ICIRA that laated 
trcm a week to two aontha* Of oourae, thtgr were noi really trained. Thty were aerely 
eipoaed to aoae of tha taaka that thiy aight U oalled upon to perfaza. Aa it waa iapoa- 
aible to foreaae aoat of the actual probleaa . theae off ioiala would be oonf^nted with 
onoe tha7 Mauaod reaponaibilitiea in the field, the training waa naoeaaarily aoaeidiat 
abatraot and general. Moreover, beoauae of intornal oonfliota, tha govamest waa not 
able to define how the agrarian rafoza unite ahould be organiaed after the tranaition 
period, or idiat future land tenure and aff^ioaltural polioiea would be. Thia aade it 
alaoat iapoaaible to give valid operational training to faza aanagen, aooountaata and 
taohnioiane, ae tmoh training haa to be related to the operational guideliaea within ^oh 
thay would have to work. 

Two yeara later when it beoaae apparent that thouaai^ of oanpeai^a aid oaaueBiaa 
leadera would alee hare to be tralaad, theee prablaaa baoaaa eveu'licSeooliviioatad. The 
Ooveraaent'e deaira to una training aa a vehicle for political iadootrination aade it 
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MMidiAt doubtful tbst ICIBAf m UK»nnpori«d i»d»p«Bddnt iiurbiiutaf vcmld b« Xhm aost 
•d*^pittt« iraiBiac lurtittitioiu Bxe ospoBition parties mre even sor# vaspioioos b«o«iiM 
the iMtltttte VM iwfftlar fluanatd 1^ the OovwiMat «ad its aatioiuu. staff iras rs^poasibls 
for it* Oa top of tliiSf it was phjsioally iapossiblt for a Mall iastituto vith about 50 
profossioaals to orgaaiio affoctiTo trainiiis ooorsaa for aora tbaa twaaty thousand aerarian 
rafom boMfioiarias* fha lade of politioal dafinitioa idtbin tha OovartsMixt about tba 
aatvra of tba aav acrarlaa stmotura it ifisbad to oraata Mda training tha oamasino laadars 
avaa aora problwstio than trainiioc tha taohnioians» 

it tha asM tiMf tha tadhnioal training of rafoxa bonafioiarias in livastoofc nanaca- 
aantf traotor oara and MOhanioSf hortioultura and tha likat was antrustad to a diffaraat 
institvtioni IIiCA?9 lAloh van a national training instituta, initial!^ supportad hj tha ILO9 
that had baan ra^ponsibla for praparing faotory taohnioians and industrial akillad voxkars* 
Ala inatituta sat up braaohas in rural araas throun^out tha oouati7 and initiated taohnioal 
training ooursaa« Kaoh oouraa vaa good in itsalf but had littla relation to the real 
organisational and fam ■■nagsunt probleaa nost of the agrarian refon benafioiaries vara 
anoouataring* da iMvitable result vaa oonaidarable wasted effort with naqr of the 
trainees aither returaiag to jobs oa their uaits in which their training was of little usoi 
or of using the training as a posaibilitj to esoi^e from agrioulture to aore attractive 
urban eaplogrMnt or to obtain positions in the agrioultural bur^auoraoj* In apar avaatf 
neither lOIHi nor IliCiP had suffioieot resooroes to make auoh of a dent in the training 
progTMia whioh had been indioated bgr the hjpothetioal naq^er plaa« Keaiadiilaf the 
nnireraitiast the vooational sdhools and the agrioultural extension service oootinued to 
operate alsMst aa if no agrarian refon was taking place* 

A Stratagf for Rural DevelowiaBt Braining in Revolutionary Situations 

VMcd with the failure of both the oonventioaal and national planning approaches to 
training for rural davelopMat^ saall groiq^ of Chilean and FiO professioBals have been 
atteapting to devise a nore realistic training stratagf* Vhat follows is a brief suaaaxj 
of aoM of the tentative conclusions* 

In the first placet the proposed stratecr assuMSf aa do recent 710 conference 
resolutionsy that rural develcpaent iaplies greater caapesino participation and a auoh aore 
egalitarian distribution of incoae and social aervicesf as well as increasing agricultural 
porodaotion and productivity* Ihe new approach calls for a radical change in the tradi^ 
tioaal relationahipe between teachers and studeata* Caapesino participation is interpreted 
to aean that thegr participate not only in econoaic ani political decisionsf bat alao in 
plauiBg and axicicting training prngraaaaa* Zraditionallyt goveriiant agricultural 
offidids and specialists have detersisad idiat should be teufi^tf and then inatziurted tha 
caanasinos aa to' how th^r ahould organise their cooperativaSf bow thay should aaaage their 
faraa aatThow thty ahcnld parfoxa various tadca sudh as caring for oropay livestook or 
aaohiawy* Ihe new approach« on the coatraxyf aasmes that each caapesino group should 
hare a aajor responsibility in deterainingf together with the state-*eBplQyed professionals 
and taohnlolansf what its asabers should be tao^i^t and how* 

She propcaed ^psoroach recognises the class nature of rural aooiety* She larger 
ooMaroial faraers do not have the aaae interests as do the landless labourersf the «all 
prodaoars and tha rural unaaployed* Koreoverf there are noa^roua aub-groupa within each 
of these teoadar rural olaaaes with divergaat interests and distinctive probleaa* Ihe 
training aeeda of each group are to soae extent uaiqne* In additiony the state bureaucracy 
itsalf foras a separate social dlass in the aense that its social criginSf its career 
opfortunities and its relation to the aeaaa of production are act tha aaae as those of tha 
esanesinos* It would be naive to ejpect that the b ur e au oracy would be indifferent of its 
own Interests in training prograaaea or in aay of* ita other activities* Iha raw training 
strategy takea into account the probleasf dwands and objectives of each of these different 
groups* 
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Rural d«velopmixi training prograanas should ba foouaad po'lJiiariljr on pcroblaaa of 
agriooltural produotiont aarkatingi prooatsiag and aooaoaio organisation* Both tha Stat« 
an! the oaamesiaoa are hij^y oonoarnad with agricultural prodaotion and organisational 
prohlasBf tha fomar baoauaa product ion goal a anst ba Mt in ordar for national aoonoaio 
plana to ba raalisedy and tha latter baoauaa it ia the baaia of their aurvival* While 
landlasa labourerat independent aoudl fameraf large ooatteroial faraerst aeabera of land 
refor« cooperativea and State bureauorata all have different rolea and inoestivea with UTqr 
oonflicrting intereata in the production prooeaat agricultural production ia baaio for aacL* 
Both the technical problena and the econoMio a^ organisational probleaa related to pro- 
duction .and diatribution are of paxaacunt laportanoe to all of the«« Bconomic planning of 
production unitay such aa fara aadAgettent planning! providea a ooanon interest in training 
prograoaea* Ihia ia not to aaor that training ahould not alao include subject a auon aa 
hoae eodnoaloBy mitritiont literacy Md social prograaaea« Buty inevitably, Bvy deter- 
aination of training priorities by oagpesiaga and govenaient funoticnarieB vill tend to 
give first priority to production rad organisational probleas* 

la the national goverflaent ia a poor country can have neither the reaources nor the 
neoeaaary infozaation for adainistrative capacities to f craniate or execute a realistic 
national training prograaast the planning and prograaaing of training and technical 
assistance oust nsceasarily be decentralised geographically* Within a broad national 
firaaework of goals and aethodSf training prograaaea should originate at the Msllest 
adainistrative uxiita in tha couatryy audh as the country or townahlp - in Chilet the coauaa. 
A national prograoae can only evolve alowly after local prograaaea have been foraulated and 
then conaolidated at the provincial or sonal level* A national prograaae is the laat 
atepf not the f irat one* Initiallyt about all that can be done at the national level ia 
to set soae general guidelines establishing the aethodologr for training prograaaMs at the 
local levelf and to sunport local prograoaes with didactio aateriala and loglatically to 
the extent poaaible* 

A qtueation inaediately ariaeai *f there ia not a unified national training prograMev 
how can the goverment iapleaent ita national rural developaent plan? !!!he answer ia that 
the plan auat be iapleaented politically and econoaioally throui^ nationally plaanad 
porograaaea aid projecta guiding productioai in\restaestt aarketing and political aobilisaticn* 
Training can oxily be coapleaentary to theae other aapecta of the developaent plan* It ia 
.difficult enra^ to initiate any aort of national planning even in the strictly eoonoaic 
aphare* In the early phases of rapid institutional change these planning difficulties ara 
aerely ooapounded asvl accentuated if an atteapt is aade at the aaae tiM to aynbbroaisa 
training prograaaea at the national level with eoonoaic and political prograaaea* Ihia 
qmchronisation aust ooae at the local level taking into account the way in which the 
n&tioiml developaent plan has actually worked out in each region and coaaunity* The 
objective should not Merely be to aake consistent developaent and training goals on paper 
in the national capital, but to integrate developaezxt and training prograaaea in practice 
for every projecty fara, factcryy cooperative union and other rural organisation* 

fiven at the local levelf training oanaot be considered as being separate ftt>a the 
other eleaents of rural developaent plans and prograaaos* Insteadf it aust be closely 
integrated with thea* There are siaply not enou^ officials and professionals to serve 
as instructors for training prograoaes apart tnm those of produotiony investaentSf 
processing^ seed controly aarketing bxA the like* Bvery professional and technician in 
tha State bureaucraoy and in agro-induatriea ahould also be a teaohert and instructors 
diould alao be founl froa aaong the ca apeainoe who have qualifications* Ir. other wordsy 
all technical, professional assd other akilfeaperaoas in each locality ahould be integrated 
into the training prograaae* There ia no poaaibility of having an ade<iuate corps of 
profeaaicnalB dedicated aolely to training and technical aaaiataaoe idiile othera idio are 
teohnioally qualified continue to carry on their bureaucratic and other taaka with no 
ooBcam for training activities* Ihe agricultural bureaucrapy'a work aethods and 
organisation aust be r^^tionalised ao that training ia a truly ooapleaentazy activity to 
production, prooessing, aarketing and inffcitution building* The devalopsent plan for the 
locality aust be adequately understood and supported* To be sure, there has to be aoaeoae 
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in tMh looallty or dlstrioi with aptoifio mapouibility for ooordittAtin^ trftlnlnt; atti 
tochnlcal MBlstano^i but this Is very difftroot from trying to have an IfidepeDdent 
nutioaal trainiBir prograoM dlMcgras^^tad at the dlartriot loval* 

In jiraortlo6| tho flrvt stop la tho poropoaad otrattfir vould ba an lxx\ratitoz7 of 
raacmroaa aad production plana In aaoh looalltyt follovad by an analyala of tha principal 
tralnlni^ raqulranenta oonnaotad vlth thaaa plana* Thla Invantoxy ahould be mada Jointly 
by tha govarmant paraonnal and tha paasants and agricultural vorkaro* Iha analjola of 
problaaa and thalr Implication for training naadai howavari ahould be oarrlad out In tha 
first lastanoa saparataly by tha govamaant buraaucrats and by tha maabars of dlffarant 
paaaast organisational fam unltsp cooparatlvas and a^prlcultural workar unions* This Is 
bacausa rural davalopaant problaaa ara going to appaar vary dlffarantly to tha varloua 
groups Involvad* Koraovari larga famara and govamiant officials will taad to dcnlnata 
tha lass-aduoatad oaapaeinp g in Joint naatlnga* Onoa tha dlffarant rural groups hava had 
a chanoa to analyse xnu dfi{a sv^paratalyi hovavari thay aust daolda togathar with tha 
buraaucracy i^t tha principal problaaa ara and what training prograaaaa ara raqulrad In 
ordar to halp to cvarocaa thaB« ^Is dialogue vltii tha buraauoraoy Is faollltatad whan 
thasa caapaslno groups hava a local organisation bringing thaa togathar to dlaouas and act 
on ocaaon prooxaaai such as tha coHsunal caapaslno councils In Chlla* 

Iha aacoal stap la an analysis of tha available tacfanlcali professional and material 
resources that could be used for training In tha ooaaunlty and of how th^ are presently 
eaplpyed^ On the basis of this Infcraatlcni It becomes feasible to foraulate an effective 
prograoae* The use of available resources aust be rationalised In each locality In order 
to cptlalse thalr use* The tendency In aost poor countries lo for the agrarian bureaucracy 
to become iaaersed In purely bureaucratic tasks and to spend most of Its time In goverxaMUt 
offices located in the larger towns and cities* For example, in Chile , nearly nlne^tenths 
of the ag**icu] turol technicians and professionals have been concentrated in the national 
and provincial capitals with iaade<iuata transport or incentives to spend much cf their time 
in the fleld« Th^ training prograoae ahould result in a great deal more of their time 
being spent on technical assistance axvl training with the rural groups that need their help* 
Agaln« this analysis of training resources should, la the first instance, be mada lnlepex>« 
dently by the caapesino groups and by the bureaucrats, and thsa Joiatly* 

The next step is the foraulatioa of the tralxiiag prograame for the locality* If new 
iavestaents are being contemplated in dairy farms, for sxampls, there will be a need to train 
dairy farm managers and a varisty of specialised workers* If new tractors are being 
planned for tha areai or if they have already arrived, there will be a need to train tractor 
drivers and mechanics from ths organitations that will control and uss them* If the 
government's plans call for the establishment of a processing plant, the aaoessazy workers 
and technicians will have to be trained to operate it* If there are production cooperatives 
in ths area, cooperative personnel must receive the necessaxy specialised training for their 
functions within the organisation* Oie point is that training should be closely related 
with the real poroblems in each area or district* The need for the training should be 
understood by the trainees and the contents agreed upon with them* 

The fourth step is execution of the prograame* This requires the organisation of 
courses, the programming of technical assistance, the provision of didactic materials, ths 
location of classrooms, etc* This again can be bast done at the local level by the local 
goverameat personnel and the caapesinD organisations* The national and sonal training 
supex^structurss can help in locating resources and materials that srs not available in the 
ooBBunity* But the bulk of the training material and pereonnel aust be found locally if 
training is to be truly massive and effective* 

The training aal technical assistance prograames will, of courss, uss a large variety 
of iastruments and didactic nethds* Ccaveaticaal exteasica teohaiques must be employed 
to the ftUlest exieat possible* Short courses are useful for many types of training, such 
as the preparatica of meohaaioa or acoouataats and ths teaching of specific agricultural 
techniques* Demonstration plots axkl fisld days are another useful technique* To the 
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•xtttst f«Mdbl«t codio-^imial aai«riAl« Bad Mdcra mmmb ooa)Mttjiioaiio& Mthod« oaa b# ui^d 
to MppltMot th«0« aK>r« ooinrtatioB^ t^ohal^B* Kovi« tllmm aad oloBtdp-olroult 
t«l«vlsloaf for oxm^Ioi ooald plaj a valuAblo mpportlac rolo* Tolovisioa ottww th# 
•ddltloxul advasta^ of aaklng itttaraotioa poasibla batman poaaast groupa aal Inatruotora 
tbrou^ qoaatioaa and actual dMoaatrationa that oaa ba raoordad and iaoorporatad Isto tha 
aaxt taXavlaad olaaa« Hiara arOf bovaTart ftv ooturtriaa with tha raaooroaa x>a<(alrad to 
uaa thaaa nora aophiatioatad oonoiiloation taohaologlaa oa a larca aoala dnrlac tha iaitial 
atacaa of a aaaaiva rtml tralaias pirograaaa* With FIO/OIDP aid, aaqparlMBta of thia 
aahira ara balms tuidartakaa In Chila and thara aaor ba Intaraatiag raaolta to raport aooa* 

In tha long nnf it will ba naoaaaaxy for agrioultural porofaaaioaala and taohaioiana 
to ba raoraitad froa aaong paaaasta and fara vox^cara thwaalvaa and ba in larfa naaaora 
raaponaibla to thaa in thair voriu Initialljf thia ia diffioalt baoaaaa of tha lov laval 
of adnoatioa aoat caapaalaoa hava attaiaad* Bat trainiaf prograaMa ihoxild bagift 
iMwdiiitaly to craata Mohaaiaaa for tha aona of oaapaaiaoi to raoaiva aora aduoatioa and 
^padallaad training ao that gradoaUy tha agriotSlSal buraanoorMj will ba ataffad bgr 
paraonaal aboaa aooial origina vara in tha mall fazvar and agrionltnral laboarar olaaaaa# 
If thia doaa not oooort thara will alMrs ba a wida aooial gap batvaan tha agrionltnral 
pt^faaaioaalat taohaioiana and boraaaorata on tha oaa handy aad tha paaaasta aad fam 
aor ka r a on tha othar« In a^r avastf aoaa of tha training ooald ba doaa bx oaroaainoa 
ftoa tha varj baginning aa thara will ba aoaa psaaanta and vorkara who alraadjr nava akilla 
and axparianoaa of ralaa to othara* 

In tha diort run^ in uddition to naiag aoaa ddllad caapaainoa aa laatraotorat pari 
of tha problaa of tha low laval of oaapaalno adnoation could ba ovarooaa bgr tha aatibliriip- 
aant of agrlooltural training oantraa imara agriooltural voz^carai oooparativa aaabara and 
tha lika ooald raoaiva lataaaiva and vaxy praotioal training naar thair hoaaa* Ihia 
training ihottld ba oloaaly ralatad to tha work thoj ara doing on thair ova fsra nnita* It 
ahould ooabiaa foraal Inatruotion vlth actual praotioai with tha aajor oaphaaia on tha 
lattar* For inataaoa, tha praot^oa ooald ooaaiat both of voric on ralativaly aal l^ aacn gad 
daaonatration faraa aad of anparvlaad vork ia thair ova fara nnita* igalnf auoh training 
oaotraa aoat ba oraatad vith local oooparation aad iaitiativat althoaght of oouraat with 
aoaa a ap po rt froa outalda tha locality* 

Tha final atap in tha poropoaad atratagjr ia ona of oontinooua control and araluatioa* 
Without thia thara ia no wj of kaovlng idiathor tha prograaaa ia f^filliag ita original 
objaotlTaa or ia adjoating adacpiataly to tha laaaona of azparianoa aad to oh a ngtn g aaada« 
Tha national aad provincial training aathoritiaat togathor vith rapraaostativaa of tha 
oaapaalno organiaatioaat would hava tha iaportaat fanotioa of aat^liahiag tha criteria for 
thia avaluatlon aad ooatrol. Bat agalUi actual laplaaasrtation ahould ba doaa by tha local 
gcvwnaant ofriolala aad tha paaaaata* aad fara workara* local crganiaationa* 

9ba ''ravolntioaary etratagjr* ovtliaad abova ia in aaaj vcya aa aztraaoly conaarvatlTa 
ona bacauaa it drava on paat azparianoa in agricultural traiaiag for aaay yaara aad in 
aaqr oountelaa* lonathalaaat if tha partloipatlon of tha tralnaaa aai gaographioal 
daoaBtraliaation of traiaiag progsaaaaB propoaad hara ara carried to thair logical oca* 
cluaionat tha iaplioationa ara vary ravolutioaary indaad^ 
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nSU) millBQ - THBORT IHIO FHACTICE 



Barbara H. Purvis 



Trainlog - ita plasmiagi organisation and evaluation ocoupiea maiv who ara 
invelvad in davalopnant work* How to organiM fiald training ia a partioularly thorxv^ 
probl«B« Parhapa only the noraing profaaaion haa aolvad it aatiefaotorily ^bf enabling 
tba potential snraa from her earliaat daya to be aasoolatad with her olientele throu^ "Uxe 
eloae linka whioh ealat between training aohool and hospital* But at least the norse haa 
the advantage of a oaptive audianoai 

In the training of a wooaa extension workert howevert it mst be reneabered that 
rile ia Bost effective in her cost act with her andienoe when she can meet thaa infoxoallyt 
poasibly in their own hones* How to train her to do thla ia the problem - a model village 
would defeat its owz^ purpose* She must go out and meet the people and their problems on 
their own territory* She most therefore, at soma stage, undergo a period of training in 
the field in condltiona which simulate to the maximum possible extent those in which she 
will ultimately be working* 

In planning field trainlngi the problems usually include s 

A - Choice of Area - whare the people will accept and respond to the efforts 

of a trainee} and one which is reasonably similar 
olimatioallyy oulturallyi etc« to those in which she will 
ultimately work« 

the trainee and her supervisors must know what she is 
expected to achieve and her achievements must to some 
extent be measurable} the supervisor must not only be 
able to Introduce her to the locality and encourage her 
in her first attempts t but also reassure the villagers as 
to her purpose in the area* The supervisor must be 
suitably trained and have adequate time, interest, 
transport, eto« to undertake these respozisibilities* 

in pr^service training, cognisance must be taken of 
the costs to be incurred %y the trainee when living 
away from home and from her training s6hool« 

Of these faotors, guidance and supervision are probably the most important in 
relation to the value of the e:qperienoe to the trainee* Zhey are also the most difficult 
to arrange* A potential teadhar will be otaronnded during teaching practice Iqt experienced 
teaohara* contrast, the trainee extension worker may be isolated frcm professional 
opntaot for several oonseoutive diQrs* A lystea must be devised to provide her with advice 
idian she needs it and help prevent aituationa arising which woxAld nullify the value of the 
whole of the rest of her field experience* 



B - Ottidanoe and 
Bnpervlsion 



G - yinancim^ the 
Trainee 
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Praotioal field trainixsg is no innovation* The following description is only one 
example of how it may be organized and shows the use of a devioei a guidebook for the 
trainee I desigxied to assist the prooess and avoid some of the problems indicated above* 

Mature of the Programme for which Workers were being Trained 

The Malaysian Ministry of National db Rural Development (MNSlQB) conducts an adult 
education programme throu^out the rural areas of West Malaysia* This includes small , 
short I formal olasseS| usually in the form of demonstrationsi of aspects of hom^making 
given by rural girls after undergoing a thre»-month training course in the hom»-aaking 
skillB* Over 3|000 girls have been trained but only about 1|000 are used for the classes 
on a par't-time semi«-vol\mtary basis* In 1969i ft programmey funded by the Australian 
freedom from Hiuiger Campaign {FFSC) was started to prcvidCi amongst other activities! the 
training of a pilot group of supervisors for the 1|000 demonstrators l/* 

Job respoxisibilities for a supervisor were defined* In partioulari she was to 
work in a given area not only with the demonstrators but also with others Uho had been 
given training* She was to help them follow a *'ocde of praotioes" throu^ which th^ 
could all set a good example in their villages by practising In their own homes the skills 
they Ixad been taui^t* She was e^qpected to work with the demonstrators in making their 
olasses better suited to the needs of the audienoe and to guide them in the home visits 
for follow-up activities and in collaboration with farmers* associations* 

To dc;jap her for these duties the following training programme was planned* Each 
potential supervisor had midergone the basic thre^month ccursei had successful demote 
strating experience, was of superior educational standard and fulfilled various other 
criteria necessary for her effectiveness* The prograome was a combination of formal 
Training in skills as they were required, and field experience for practising and ociv* 
solidating these skills* 

Phase Locationt Duration and ITature of teainlaii^ 

I Ministry's Training Centra l 3 months 

'^Advanced'* home economics with emphasis on mitritloni naedl*- 
orafts for inooaa-^raising, managenexit of resowcesf etc* 

II Agricultural Training Centre t 6 weeks 

Introduction to elemeataxy agriculture and extension edooation* 

III Farmers' Asaooiation i 6 monthe 

Ouldedf supervised attadhoent as a field-level home extension 
worker* 

IV Ministry's Training Centre s 6 weeks 

Specialized training In supervisory duties* 

V In Ki*ea to which posted as anpervlBor t 6 months 

Fi'obatlonaxy period under HQ euperviBion<> 

VI Ministry's Training Centre t 4 weeks 

Ii^servlce training • evaluating prevlouji 6 monthsf planning 
for the next* Special topics requested by trainees* 
Administrative duties* 



1/ See "Report to the Qovernment of Malaysia - Development of Home Economics Programmes 
West Malaysia 1969-1972", EPHC/FAO Report No* 84, PAO, Rome, 1972* 
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Plaid Training - Orgsnigation and Admiaistrstion 

Hie training to bo doBoribed in detail was Phase III| the slxr-moixth attachment to 
a Farmers' Assooiation* The trainees were divided into pairs and attaohed to FarroersV 
Asoooiations in different parts of Malaysia by the kind permission of the State Directors 
of Agrioulturey in oollaboration with the Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries* 
The Farmers* Associations were selected by the State Directors on the criteria of general 
Bttltability and the availability of women Agricultural Assistants 2^A«(H)87f or of Peace 
Corps Volunteer Home Economists* The formeri at that period the most hig^ily trained women 
extension workers in Malaysia, held diplomas in Agriculture from the then College of 
Agriculture* The diploma programme included small components in Home Scoziomlcs and 
Agrioultxtral Extension Education* These A«A«(W)s were on the whole interested in undez^ 
taking this responsibility because there had been difficulties in the past over duplication 
of their activities with those of the Adult Education demonstrators and they were anixious to 
see some form of oollaboration in practice* 

The bhoioe of Farmers* Association as the venue for training immediately solved 
F^blem A referred to above* It also provided the possibility of valuable experience for 
the trainee considering her special need to become familiar with the Farmers' AssociationSi 
their staff and mode of operation* The availability of A«A«(h)s or Volunteers provided 
for some degree of supervision (Problem B)« A small amoiuit of money from the WEO 
Pro^amme was available to pay the trainees a small stipend to cover board and lodging 
(Problem C) in suitable village homesf travel expenses and pocket money* The trainees 
budgeted this moneyi kept records and had to discuss their eoqpenditure with their supervisors* 

Attaching the trainee to an established institution Immediately assured her of a 
recognisable place in the local society - her presence coiild be explained to and understood 
by the villagers* The organization could also provide her with physical facilities as well 
as moral support* For administrative purposes, she was the responsibility of the State 
Conmunlty Development Officer (representing MNSiRD), but she reported not only to him but 
also to the Qeneral Manager of the Farmers' Association* 

Nature of the Field Training 

The objectives of the field training were to enable the trainee supervisor to: 

i) become familiar with the functions of the Farmers' Associations and, 
in particular, with the activities of the Home Economics workers of 
the Association; 

11) become familiar with a village community and its individual members} 

ill) gain eoqperlence of adapting to a new situation (i*e* away from home 
to develop independence, initiative, etc*); 

Iv) practise helping families to help themselves In Improving rural living 
conditional 

v) identify a particular problem and woric with a few families towards 
improving the situation; 

vl) practise evaluating their own activities and suggesting possible future 
action on short and long-term bases* 

To help the trainee and her supervisor work flystematioally towards achieving these 
objectives, she was presented with a guidebook which led her tlirou^ five projects* 
Isfomation which she obtained had to be compiled in the appropriate spaces in the guld^ 
book* This, therefore, ser/ed as a record for her own benefit and to enable her supervisor 
to see the quality of her work and the stage reached* Both trainee and supervisor were 
laatruoted in the use of the guidebook* 
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Tbm guid«1)ook vm written ligr * lUltjeian A«A«(H) from the Departnaxxt vvf Agrioulti:sr«| 
State of Pmkf (ufao later translated it into the national language) and an lR«rioan Peace 
Corps Volnnteer* Maoh acsistanoe was gained from the U«S« B^partaent of Agrioultnre 
pablioation "^Training Eome Booaoaios Prograa Assistants to Work ivith Loi^InooM Paailies*** 
It vas the intention to use the guidebook with the trainee supervisors as a protest f to 
Mvise it aftentards sad use is as a training aaaasl for field iior!iers throoi^ioat the State 
of Perak* 



Ihe guidebook vas divided into five major projects thusi 



noject 


nature 


Puration 


I 


Getting to know the Fteaers* Assooiations 

Staff aad their ftmotionsf ftu^ilities} 
organisation* She hone extension activities* 


1 - li^ weeks 


U 


Oettinic to know the Villaite 

Qttidaaoe on how to aooonplidi this* Who are 
looal leadarsy Mshers of various forMl aad 

AJiXWJrWMA 0*V«l|fVf jPWJrWlUVJl AiM AVvAVJLwAVO VX 

other departnenti^ Sinple general survey 
fon to be ooapleted, Isrgely on observations 
from which aajor porablens oould be identified* 


i^pprox* 4 weeks 


III 


Planninff a ProaraaM 

▲ series of sii^ple surv^ foxttSf one oif whioh 
was to be uned to obtain further infomation 
on one of the followiagt vegetable pffdeniagi 
raising fBsily inoonsf ohild-oaref house 
renpvationt food production* (these subject 
natter areas had been pra-selected bj the 
organisers as being those in idiich the trainees 
were nost likely to work}* Instructions and 
foms for planning a prograone and making a 
plan of work* 


lOTO'cx* 2 weeks 


IV 


Carrying out the Prograome 

Review of methods* How to plan each step in 
a projeot and a form to use for this* 


up to 4 monthii 


V 


Evaluating the Programme 

A questionnaire for subjective evaluationi 
inoludirig a retjucist for suggestions on oararyiog 
on with the pcroj<oct* 1 form to use for 
objective evaluation of activities carried 
out during the whole of IV* Ouidance on . 
making the evaluation and ooaqpleting the forms* 


approz* 2 weeks 



In carzTlng out these projects, the trainee supervisor was expected to work closely 
with all Home Bconomics workers in the area in subh a wagr that the projects oould. if 
nsoessaryt be continued after her departure* The trainee was to meet her 1*A*(H; supers 
visor weekly to discuss her progress and midce a rouj^ plan for her activities during the 
following week* She was supplied with copies of a simple form to be used for this* Is 
well as keeping a oopgr and giving one to her supervisori she gave on to the Qeaeral llaaagar 
of the Farmers' Association re that he was informed of her diQr-to-d^ whereabouts aad 
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•ctivltiesi and could give this information to anyone who needed to know* Finally, she 
had to complete a brief monthly report for the MMSbRD officer responsible for the Home 
Economics aspects of the Adiilt Education Programmei with copies to the State Director of 
i^ioulturei Qeneral Manager of the Farmers* issociation and her superviaor* She was 
provided with copies of a simple form to use for this* 

Xrainees were also visited occasionally "by staff of MKSbHD concerned with the pro- 
gramme and the writer* These visits helped to encnire equal standards in the assessment of 
the trainees* capabilities and the evaluation of this phase of training* 

By structuring the experience so carefully, it was hoped to ensure that the trainee 
gained the ri^t experience, developed good working habits and that those involved would be 
ekpt informed and ixxterested at all stages and thus better able to give their help, if and 
when necessary* 

Evaluation of the Training 

This phase of training was evaluated by the trainees in their guidebooks as well as 
by their supervisor S| General Managers of the Farmers' Associations and officers of MN&RD* 
MaxQT interesting points were made and obviously all concerned had learned f^om the 
experience* 

Because of the guidebook and reports, it was possible to check easily that trainees 
had completed all their tasks* But becatise of the nature of the work and the short time 
avallablei they had not necessarily been able to influence more than just a few families* 
The majority of the projects undertaken concerned vegetable gardening, kitchen improvements, 
making simple household furniture and children's clothing, toys and household furnishings* 
JU.1 trainees indicated that the most effective means of influencing families was found to 
be throu^ home visiting* 

In their evaluation, the General Managers of the Farmers' Associations expressed 
themselves as satisfied with the training and its outcome* Indeed, several asked if the 
trainees could not stay on as permanent workers for the Farmers' Associations* 

The supervisory A«A«(w)8 and Volunteers generally agreed that the guidebook was an 
iadispeaaable part of the training and should be used again* It was found difficult, 
indeed, to extract information from the completed copies because the trainees insisted on 
keeping them and using the material in later phases of their tralningJ A immber of 
editorial revisions were considered necessary and some simplifications* Fbr example, it 
was considered too difficult for the trainees to cmswer the question included in Project II 
askiagi 'Hlhat are some of the major social forces at work? (^•g^ values, politics)"* 

Conolusion 

The objectives of this course of field training appeared to be met in that the 
trainees xmdmrwmvt all the experienoes required* The extent to which they benefitted 
aaturally dspealed on their ow& personality and intelligence but also on the amount and 
quality of the su^ rvlsion they were given* 

That this form of field training and its associated guidebook have been found useful^^ 
ia the Malaysian situation may be gauged by the fact that farther supervisors will be trainid^ 
along the same lines using the same guidebook* Women extension workers being trained by ^ 
varlras other institutions .have also benefitt^ from the guidebook* Its great advantage 
seems to hare been that in a new and strange siutation it provides the trainee and her 
ssyervisor with clear Instruotions on what to do and how to plan and cany it out* 

In oonolusionf one point remaizis to be «^phasized* Not only the phase of training 
described a&bove but the whole prografisiie of idiloh it was a part dex>ended for its success on 
the hard work and cooperation of workers from many different agencies* In particular, 
grateful aoknowledgnent cnxst be made to the personnel of the Ministry of National db Riiral 

^'^^velopaest, Ministry of Agriculture, American Peace Corps and, not least, Australian 

I freedom f^om Banger Campaign* 
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Appendix 

A typical extract fj:*oin the draft verelon of *9alcu 
Panduan^* (guldGl)ook) used as a training maxmal in 
Phase III (EngLish version) 

Project in - Programme Planning 

Determination of Prohlems 

Before you hegin planning a programme you oust determine the prohlems of the people* 
!Ihere are four major sources of information >diich you may izset 

1« Tour analysis of the ^*general" survey* 

2« The people themselves* 

3« (Ihe other staff of the Farmers' Associatiozu 

4« Your own ohservations* 

A« Use your analysis of the general surv^ to see in which areas things need 
improving. What are they? 

a« 

h • 

0. ...c. 

d ••••• ••••••• 

e. ..................................... 

B. Talk with the villagers to see what they think are the major prohlems« 
What do they say? 

a« • 

h • 

0. • 

d. ••••• 

Q. ..................................... 

0. Discuss the situation with other people (not just the Home Extension personzxel) 
working in your area. From their esperlence they may have some good insists* 
What are their suggestions^ 
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Appendix (cont'd) 



b. 
o. 
d. 

6* 



(Thla section continues in like vein until slowly the trainee is led to indioatei 
froffl all the data avcdlable to her, the most pressing needs in the area in Which she is 
working)* 



i 
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A HBT LOOK IS MBEDBD POB XXSOBIOH* 



AxMnflo Saap«r 

A goartw of « OMttirjr ago «n lastitutloaal lanovi^tioa vm iBtvodoMd itt Latin 
AmtIm that VM of gTMt iMportsiioo to the sniral noM of tho Mgioat odaoatioa for the 
pMMoty on his own fam and outaida tha aohool ^fmimf io aaka his a battar fossary his 
vif a a battar hoaaukar^ and hla ohlldran hattar f araara in tho faiara« 

9ia ogrataa ma traaa^aatad froa tha Ualtad Stataa of iiaarioa ahara f or aora thaa 
half a cantnrjr it had haan a daciaiva factor in building tha hii^ily prodaotiTa agriovltura 
that baoaaa tha baae of auiqport for a aig^tar aurga of iadnatrial davalopaaat* la tha 
Unitad Stataa it had ooaa into baing aa an affort to axtand to tha oonntxyaida in aaoh 
ragLon tha taohnioal inaovationa gaaaxatad in tha atata tadvaraitiaat ahioh vara j^blio 
inatitutiona* ' - 

In that oouatr^ tha aaad of axtanaion fall on fartila ground watarad bgr a good agratM 
of foraal adnoation* It raachad ftraara aho had a good ooltnral badk^ronady aoat of tAoa 
had faiz^aisad faxaa of thair own and poaaaaaad EDon«gr to aoquira inpnta <- iaprovad aaada« 
fartiliaaray paatioidaa, livaatodc faada and aadioinaa, inplaaanta and ancihiaaiy ^ and 
aooiaaa to thoaa iaputa at raaaonabla prioaa* Sugr ooold obtain inaapanaiva oradit ahaai 
naadad and vara in a poaition to atora, gradap prooaaa and eall thair harvaata at gainful 
pricaa* 

Iha ^fataa ana ran Iqr tha atata nnivaraitiaa thaaaalYaai with tha aiqpport and 
oooparation of tha TMaral Qovarmant throo^^ tha Dapartaant of Agrioolturat idiioli aaiataiaad 
agrionltural azpariaant atationa to aolva tha praotical prablaaa of famiag ia aaoh ragioa*, 
Horaovarf thara irara aaon^ raaonroaa for tha oparatioa of aa aztaaaioa agaaogr ia aaah 
looalitgr« lhaaa aganoiaa vara haadad bgr agrioaltural aagiaaara aad hoaa aooaoaioa taachar# 
aho Mra gaaarally tha eaildraa of faraaray had fandag azparianoa aad a prof aaaioaal 
training gaarad to tha solution of praotioal probleaa of agrioaltural produotioa end oo u a tr j 
lifa« Thtij alao had vabiolaai aooaaa to iadi'Tidualy group aad aaaa ccsssiniaatioa aadia^ 
aad adaquata faada* 

Finality both tha Fadaral aad Stata Sapartaanfea of Agriooltura had fara polioiaa 
that wara alaoat alvagra vail dafiaady aad affioiant fiald aarvioaa to aapport tha axtaaaioa 
vork* la aoat rural araaay thara vara roaday a^hoolay hoapitalat alaotrio povar aad othar 
faoilitiaa* 



* Baaad oa aa addr^aa givaa to tha Szpart Goaanltation on Training in Sural btanaioa far 
tha Caribbaaa aai Latin Aacrioay hold in SantiagOy ChilOyOa 16 April 1973» 
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In fh« United States, extonaion •ffeot^d a v«rit«l>la paaoafol ravolution in the 
oottntxyld#> Krwuvlantad to Latin iMrioai it haa not# Wgr? 

Piraty baoat&aa an imoTation that had workad in a hi|^ apaoifio aat of oirovH 
atanoaa waa tranafarrad to an antiraly diffarairt aitnation* Tha Inatitutional aoana in 
the Unitad Stataa waa a fte ozy tb^ praoariona oondltiona piravalling in Latin Aaar^oa* 
It ia 4Blta a dlffarast thing to hrixiff inforaal adaeation to a poWf illitatrata paasaat 
living in iaolatlont and to do ao thron^^i govarmant aganciaa that ara dafloiant and ahort 
of raaouroaa, and vhlofa raaoh only a aaull part of tha mral popolation* 

Saoo»il7f haoaoao axtansion work oonoanbratad also at azolnaivaly on the adaoational 
fanotion and vaa ahuntad off hy foroa of drotaurtanoaa to tha pariphaxy of tha agrionltnral 
davalopnant prooaaa* Latar it b^»gan to ba olaarly nnd«ratood that axtanaion was only ona 
alattant of daralopnant and ooold sot ba affaotiva nnlaai^lt vara a Twt of a aat of aaaanras 
daaignad to giva tha paaaant aooaaa to tha landf to fomal aducation, to haalth^^. sarvlcesi 
to oradltf tranaportationiand aarkata all at tha aaaa tima* 

thlrdlyy baoaoaa faoad vith oondltiona In whidh atruotnral ohangaa vara reqolrad, 
tha axtanaion aarvloaa fait that thalr adnoational nlaaion ootad ylald fruitu avan vhara 
thara vara fudasantal Inatltntlonal fnilinga that pravantad tha paaaant fron taking 
advantage of taohnological innovatlonai if aay« Tha problaaa ganaratad by dapanlanoe and 
tlia traditional agrarian« aooial| aduoational and politioal atrootnraa vara nnllifying tha 
adaoational effort a of the extenaion aarrloaa* 

fhara vare doubtleaa other reaaona* In aiqr oaaei the eyatea struggled d&untleaaly 
nzidar nnfavoariAla oondltiona beyond its* oonlo^l and vaa partly auooeaaful in raising the 
level of living of rural fanllies« Whatever its lialtations may have been, tha extension 
lyataa haa made najor oontributiona to the developaenfc prooeas in Latin inerioa. It has 
Introdnood a nav phlloaophy of aduoation. It haa gotten the agrionltural e:iqwriment 
vtationa and the aialatriaa of agrioulture to look to the oountxyaide and to the peaaant* 
It haa nada the peaaanta avare of their own value and importanoe^ It has raised doubts 
about the ayataa and partioipated in a seardh for new institutional solutions* 

Clinate of Innovation 

In reeant year at aeveral countries have launched Institutional eo^ierimenta la other ^ 
aettinga vlthout abandoning the eduofitional ocntponant of extension* These effortSf 
anoonraged by international institutiona suoh as the In'ter-iaerlcan Institute of 
igrioultnral Soienoes (IICA)| the International Labour Jl^rganisat 10% Unesooi UBZGEP and 
PAD asong others « have created a climate favourable to Innovation that la easential if 
nav patha ara to be charted for extenaion in Latin iaarloa* 

Within the United Mationa fanllyi FAO haa been in the van of the novenent for the 
reaaval of extenaion in tha Region* It haa organised a chain of international neetinga in 
lAlch the preaent aariea of ccnaultaticna in Naxlcoy Jamaica and Chilet on trainlisig in 
axteasiom aubjaota are linka* 

Seceat yeara have vltnaaaed tha holding of tvo maetingai other liuka in that chalnt 
that have provided guldelinaa for these ccnaultaticna* The fir at vaa the FiO/Unaaco/lLO 
World Conference on Agricultural Education and Training! held in Copenhagen in 197^ under 
the aaapicea of the QovensMnt of Deaurk* It oonaldered extenaion in the general fk'ame- 
work of the agricultural education system^ Thm aacoai warn Dba Seminar on Rural Sxtenaion in 
Latla America and the Caribbean« held that aoia year in Chiclayoi ParUf und«r the auapicea 
of FAO ami the United Vationa Davelcpaent Frcgraaaai aal the qpcnaorahip of the Ocvarxaient 
of Peru* 
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The Chlolagro SMinar analyst tha davalopaant cad funotionB of extension serviceB 
in the region during the deoede 1960->1969* It vent thoron^ily into the oonditione and 
requiraneota to 'be net for extension work to be an efficient inatrunent for rural develop-* 
MOt in the ohanging situation of the agrarian seotor* It also laid the basis for an 
extension strategf f or taokling the pirobleas of the countryside with an integral approach* 

fhe present consultations are not being held to discuss the organisation and 
fonotioning of extension services* These aspects vers discussed in the Chiclagro Seninar* 
Ihelr pctrpose is rather to arrive at a nev and critical view of the training of extension 
workers on the field level, throng the eyes of the peasants theaselves and in the li|^t of 
their needs* 

Different Training Heeded 

If rural extension is to shift its traditional approaoheSf its personnel will have 
to be trained differently* 

First, extension will have to be based on a clear nnderstanllng of the rural aitu*- 
tion and of the iDpediments that have limited its role in Latin Aserioa* This entails a 
better understanding of activation, so that resistance to change may be harneased for 
constructive purposes and of the social context in which the work goes forward* It also 
entails making extension woxic respectable by enabling extension workers to identify fully 
with the population, their claios, values and interests, so that the peasants mi^ f eel that 
extensionlsts stand beside the broad aass of the underprivileged population* 

Secondly, exteiiflo:a will have to operate in the context of a broad vision of 
devtiLcpaent 112:9 the one unanlMusly adopted by the representatives of the Latin iMricaa 
goveriHents in the Eleventh Regional Conference for Latin Aaerica, held in Caracas in 1970^ 
and of aa advanced definition of the function of aniral extension like the one adopted la 
the Ohlolsyo Sealnar* In ij^ioular, provision will have to be Mde to ensure the 
partioiipatioa of the different strata of rural sooieiy, particularly of the less privileged 
peasants, and to promote recourse to associative arraageaents for ownership, production and 
aarketlng throu^ cooperatives, coBBualties, labour uaions and other typea of peasant 
organisation* 

lE^xlrdly, extension will have to ■cbilise the rural coomunity to bring about the 
required structural changes* The paternalistic approach of government services has often 
reinforced rather than diminished the sexise of dependence of the peasants* Hence, the 
traditional local leadership Is a hurdle to overcome rather than a promoter of development 
and participation* United Hations circles ore scrutinising new approadhes to community 
development in which overt or latent internecine atrug^es and conflicts of interest in 
communities are harnessed dynamically and constructively aa forces for renewal* Hence, 
extension should look to the militant peasant organlaation idiidh fcroafully represents the 
Interests of the peasants, aa a useful factor in its work* 

ii^ourthly, since extension alms not only at teohnologioal change, but also at changes 
la the sooisl structure, extension workers must be so selected and trained as to ensure that 
they are able to identify themselves fully with the rural population* In the past, the 
training of extension workers had been mostly oriented to the imparting of technical 
knowledge to the negLeot of > the human and social aspects* Attention to these is essential 
if the extension is to function effectively as aa ageat for change* 

k Strateer from Below 

Our aim is that the partioipaata in these consultations may develop ideas that can 
hslp the governments re-^fashion their training systems* We hope this will give rise to a 
saw training strategy that FAG can use in its pro^p^asae of assistance to govermeats, a new 
strategy hammered out from below and hence springing from the peasants, those idio aspire to 
produce better, raise their level of living and participate actively in national life* 



4^ RQBAL TOOTH CLUBS IN SABDNST 



Antonio Aimi 



Sdaoiktion for dev^lopoent is of the greatMt posaible signiflowoe to tboeo 
ooiintries heavily dependent upon agriotiltural rcsonroee* And agrioultural eoctension 
eervioee oan i^agr a proninent 3^1e in this eduoational endeavot;ir for all eeotore of the 
mral population* She euooeeofal eatabliahoent in recent years of the 4^ Clubs for Sural 
Touth in SshoMy is north putting on record in this context* 

Banlrground 

In 19669 Sahoaey had several rural youth prograssMs* However 9 the Qovsr n aent was 
not satisfied with their operation* Ihe adverse effeots on agrioulture of the aass flij^t 
' of youth to the oities had been the subject of protests ly the fanera theaselves and it 
was therefore deened advisable to adopt sone new foras of action* 

FAD, tbroQi^ its Agricultural Sxtension Officer working in Dshoaeyi plsQT^d a leading 
role in helping to identify the problMS and in finding solutions* 

At an early stagSf a aodest project for the accelerated training of young f amers 
was worked out* In included 18 rural youth clubs (aodelled on the U*S* 4-H dubs}* 
1 request for financial help was first addressed to the R^edbm ftca Hunger Gaspaignt 
subseqoentlyy another recuast was nade to the U*H* ikwrgency and Beserve Funds for the 
estsblisfaMttt of these lo clubs* 

She Service de 1 'Agriculture" in Dahoaeyi which was very such interested in this 
project t and despite its limited neansf lent material and equipnexit for the first two 4^ 
dubs 1/ established on the outskirts of Porto-Hovo in 1967* 

Nhen extamd aid becaae svailabley plans were Mde for the establiahaent of 85 dubs* 
Saoh 4-D dub of rurd youth has from 8 to 30 fflsabersy ranging in age Area 8 to 17, and 
within each dub the age differences did not as a generd rde exoeed three years* 

Method of Creation of a 4>-l> Club 

16 sagio is involved in establishing or operating a club* Agricdturd 
extension agents accustcHMd to executing prograanes ;>hat keep thea in continuous contact 
with the rurd population can easily undertake such ea activity* fbe aeaaures to be taken 
aret in principlet aubh the saae as those for the introduction of new oropsy the solving of 
Irriglbtion or drainage probleasy or the organisation of addt groups* Nhat is required is 
a aethodicd action ^an and a conviction that one is aocoaplishing educationd^wiprk cdling 
tor additiond effort and patience* . 



1/ As 4 Ss stand for Secision^ Develcpoentf SaboBiy - idxicb in full signifies 

i*We have decided to do our du*^ for the true developaent of our beloved Sahoaey*** 
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A thoroui^ knovlodg* of olinatio oonditioxM, th« agrioultural patttnui, aa Mil m 
the acoaoaio and aooial aiiuation of tha looalii7f will ba halpful for daf inlng tha goala 
of A youth club* An aztanaion woricar ahouldf iharaforay attadh fha utaoat ipportanca to 
tha atody of tha ooaunlty idiara ha ia thihking of organialng m olub or ha nma tha riak of 
giving priority to tha vrong aotivitiaa - raooMandlng raiaiag of piga in m Koalam aaraay 
for axa«pla« 

In organising tha youth oluba, tha local authoritiaa had to ba oontactad «t tha 
outaat* In faoty thaaa local authoritiasy abova all tha villaga obiafaf halpad tha 
agricnltoral aganta to oonvinoa tha paranta of tha naad for aduoational work anong thair 
ohildrazu Thn villaga 6hiaf a 'providad aoM or all of tha land racjuiradf or halpad to 
aotjoira laid froa othar laadownara* It is alwaya baat to hava m villaga chiaf on oaa'a 
aida* Prograaaiva villaga ohiaf a can fumiah anorsoua halp in ovaroosing diffiooltiaa 
idiich may ariaa oonoaming jaa abara or thair paranta# On tha othar haalf aoM dhiafa say 
ba Mgativa or antagoniatio bacauaa thay can aaa no ianadiata advantagaa to ba gainad 
aithar for thiaaaalvaa or for tha villagsra. 

Contacting aziating aganoiaa in tha coMmnity ia a«aally laportant aa thair 
oooparation can ba vital at oartain aonanta in tha lifa of a club« Iha purpcaaa of tha 
rural youth club Boat ba azplainad to auoh orgas&isationa and Boat not daplioata or oonfliot 
with thair aotivitiaa. 

One of tha atrongaat faaturaa of tha ^ oluba in Bahoaay haa baan that tha paranta - 
thaaaalvaa hava aponaorad than and that thay oollaborata cloaaly in kaaping than in opar»- 
tion« It ia parhi^a aurpriaing in n coustxy idiara dhildran raporaaazrt an q^aoiabla labow 
foroa to thair parantat that tha paranta navarthalaaa oooparata idian thay art antiraly or 
partly daprivad of thair aarvioaa* In factf tha collaboration of paranta haa baan 
danonatratad at avary ataga in tha lifa of thaaa cluba* Hhan thla oaaaaay tha oluba caaaa 
to fanotion« It ia tharafora vitaly avan bafora a cliO) ia organisady to contact tha 
paranta individually ani in groupa to ascplain its porpoaa and it a nathod of oparation« 

Onca paranta hava givan thair conaantf it ia pcaaibla to fcrga ahaad and contact tha 
young pao^a thanaalvast hoth individually and in groups* 3bay maty of ocuraat know 
%diat will ba azpactad of than in volu:atarily joining a club aftar fully undaratanding it a 
alna and objaotivaa* 

Starting a Club 

Onoa tha conaant of Uxa local aathoritiaaf tha paranta and tha young paopla thasaalvaa 
hao bean obtainad, and a piaca of land acqnirad for olub haadi|uartaraf aatariala hava to ba 
fcimd for getting tha olub into operation* Iha nain racpiirMianta ara faraiing iq^aaantay 
aaad and fartilisarat livaatook aadf poaaibly, aifoipMnt for arta and orafta* All of thia 
v^qair^B funisf howavar aodaatf which tha y^uig paopla or thair paranta ara raraly in a 
poaition to furnish* AccordingXyi Dahosay waa obligad to draw on outaida aourcaa of 
financing* 

Hona of tha oluba banafitad from aqr natarial aid until thjy actually had atartad 
thair work* In ordar to show thair datamination to halp thaaaalvaay aaoh nawly organised 
0roup had to raly on thair own naana for at laaat caa full crop yaar* Zraditional toola 
aad inplsMnta wara uaad and aaad waa supplied by tha paranta* Iha young people prepared 
thair own naala with food thay brou^t to tha club* 

Bare it should be pointed out that if only the educational aspect of theae dluba waa 
esQhaaised, they would have had a ahcrt aadLstenoe in Dahoaiayf idiere young fartaara leam vary 
early tha value of nonsy which thay are obliged to earn to keep thenaelvea and acnatiMa 
avan to aupport their paranta* 
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Clubs moBt ih«r«for« have •oonoalo ul floaaoial goals aal baooM pKjlQff propositions* 
This is probsbl7 ons of ihs esssntials to snmrs ths oollaboration of psrsxxts iffao fssl that 
thsQT oaa in this vior PMs ovsr som of ths rssponsibility for thsir ohildrsn idian thsy join 
the dlxibs* for instaivosy tha young paojAa hnva to faad thassalvas at laast during tha 
hours that thaj spaod at tha olub* 

▲ooordinglary food aid is raquasttd froM tha World Food Progr^wa for tha first two 
yaars of tha olub*s azlstanoa - a suffioiaat pariod of tiaa for than to stand on tbair own 
faat* Onoa this stags has baan raaohad, tha olub is ragistarad vith tha "Jeunassa rurala 
dn Sarvioa da 1 ^Igrioultura** and is anthorisad to raoaiva Msistanoa in tha fom of agri- 
cultural a<iaipMst aad food* 

Tha agricultural aztansion aarrioa agast idio woi^cs in diraot contact with paopla 
living on tha land cry altamativsljy tha agricultural instructory is a vital factor in 
tha lifa of axqr club* It is ha ygbo gats it organisad and halps lagr down guidalinas in 
porsttlt of its cbjectivas* H owa v ar y tha agricultural agant sost laava tha sanagMant to 
tha club Mnbars thaasalvasy having arrangad for thaa to alaot a praaidant, a saoratary and 
a traaaorar* Cartain clubsy in addition to such a group of offioarsf have sat up a iinl^s 
cooBittaa and aaaignad one parson to taka charga of racraational activitias* Sinoa club 
■aabara ara not uaually (jaalifiad in aocountancQr and book-4caapingf tha organisars tha»» 
salvia usually paatfora thasa dutiss* 

Functioning of m ^ Club 

Onoa all tha conditions for oparating a club hava baan fulfilled, tha Mabarahip 
works out its own progrSMM, which is always vary siapla and is praaantad in tha fom of 
a listing of varioua types of work to be undertaken during a fiacal yearf or somatiiBes for 
a crop year* This ptrogrsHia should be worked out Jointly by the agricultural aztansion 
agent and the olub saabers* 

The scope of the prograMe depends on the Msbarahip cf the club, the age of tha 
aaabara'^anl tha caterial Mans available to thea (land, aeed, fertilisers, etc*)* Is a 
rule, a 61ub atarta ita agricultural work on about one hectare of laxd* 

In contrast to foraal eduoatioxud inatitutiona that have currioulun laid down when 
recruiting atudenta, 4^D oluba invite people to deteniine,or at least to participate in 
determining the alu and goala of their own apprenticeship* Olub aaabers therefore have 
an opportunity to laara-lqMolngi thay are the aouldera of their own destiqy* One can 
readily jbMgine irtMt courage is re^pi^red on the part of .an agrioultuiAl eztenaion agent as 
wall aa a few edoleaoasts idio, on the flrat day, approach a piece of lasd lying idle or a 
aaall bit of forest or woodland where thqr plu to set up « olub* Bevertheleaa, within a 
abort tiae it la soaMtlMa poaaible to aaaeaa their deteraination by the changes that thiy 
have brought about, the cropa that have been grown on the laal aul the buildings th«y hava 
erected* Oluba work aveiy day of the weak except Sundaya ani holid«ya* 

The pro gr a n of a 4^ club is usually uaaiA>itioua at firat, even from an aoonoaic 
point of view* However, aa a olub ffrowa, certain aotivitiea baooaa mceaaaxy aai since 
the essential needa of faxaara are practically the aaae throug^t Dahoaey, all the clubs 
end up after aeveral years of operation Ij reaaabling one another to a certain extent from 
the ati^point of infrastructure* 

Crop Fagalng 

Ordinarily, clubs begin by agricultural work, growing thoae cropa that are aost 
uaual in their areas* In tha south, thty begin with plots of aaisa and peanuts, whereaa 
in the north it la usually cotton and aillet» Qradually, aoae crop diversification ie 
adopted and the clubs branch out into new crops « cassava, y&as, rice, sweat potatcea, 
goabo, pineapple and various vagetablaa* 
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Ttim olubs start on • amall soala with plots aololy for inatruotion purposes* 
Latsr, most oropS|6sp«oiall7 maiss aal ootton, ara grown on an lnoraasin«ly large soala 
until a club may farm as much as 10 haotares* 

Nhatavar tha sisa of tha plotsf tha hi^st taohnical standrado must always ba 
obsarvady aid that is why tha fields of certain clubs ara pQC«otioally ac good as those of 
experiment stations* Passers-by and visitors are very iiapressed* One adminlstratory 
an officer of a prefecture in Dahomeyy visiting such a club for the first time marvelled 
at seeing a maise field covering 8 hectares. **Thi8 is where the revolution starts 
Was he alluding to the ^Oreen Revolution^? He don't knowf he did not enlarge upon the 
remarlu 

As in the case of oropsy stock raising by clubs starts out on a very modest scale 
at f^st* Usually th^ begin with poultry raising, establishing the necessary facilities 
at great saorlficsy the members themselves bringing their first breeding stock from home; 
ordlnsrilyy members sx^ly the hens while the ^Service de l^Elevage** porovide the cockerels* 
Xaqy clubs do well with poultry raising* 

Other clubs have started by raising ruminants and pigs* Some that are able to 
establish good pastures aul have shown that they can work effectively have benefited from 
the '*m<tayage^ ^rstem launched by the "Service de I'Slevagey whereby they obtain hards of 
trom 3 to 10 head of beef cattle* According to the agreement reached, the club la 
expected to multiply the herd over a period of five years and then return to thC'Service 
de l*Blevage'* the number of animals originally received* 

Uz^er the ^^mSti^ae^^ system, several dubs ~ to the great astonldiment of the parents 
of their members have proved their excellence in raising cattle* !Ehus« particularly in 
certain villages of southern Dahomey where cattle raising is disdained, they have discredited 
the popular saying are not cattle herders'** Stock raising can also be a favourable 
factor in the development of corop husbandry,- using the draught animals ';:hat .ceartaln clubs 
are introducing* 

Literaoor graining 

A2»other function of great importance in the programme of the 4^1) clubs is literapy 
training* The young people, most of whom are illiterate, are tau^t the three Rs «* reading 
writing and arithmetic, and how to tise ncales* The courses are generally given in 5^noh 
by the extension agents* Some indication of their value can be gained from tha attitude 
of a certain i>arent In southern Pahomey* So satisfied was he with the progress of his son 
attending the club that he decided to take axiother of his children out of the local 
elementary school and send him to the club instead* Tt^ extezision worker had to persuade 
him not to do sol 

Miscellaneons Buildings 

Throu^out their existence, the clubs are obliged to take on other aotivities that 
are essential either for day^o-day living or because they help them in carrying forward 
their economic operationB or promote more rapid development* 

The buUdlng of a house is the first reqatrament for aay club because the young 
people xMSd shelter in case of rain or during the hot^ hours of the day« Ordinarily « a 
club begins by building a shed (called an ^w^^tm^) and later on when it has the neoessaxy 
means erects a two or three-storay building with a meeting room, a olaesroom for the 
literacy courses, storage facilities and a vorkshop idiere instruments and tools can be kept* 
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At the out set 9 the water 0XQ)ply is almoet alvaors a problem for olubs, members being 
obliged to oairy from their oim homes eaoh morning the quantity of that preoioiur liquid 
that they will need during the day. As the olubs got settled, however, and are able to 
tackle the problem of water for themselves, for their animals and even for some crops (plant 
protection treatments for cotton plants, watering the kitchen gardexis), thiqr atart to think 
in terms of digging wells, or building cisterns. 

For souxxi management of livestock, some clubs have built poultzy houses, others, 
pigsties and sheepf olds, and fftill others stables* One. comes agross dubs that have all 
these facilities and raise' several kinds of livestock. 

As for the problem of drying of maiee in the raiqy season, clubs in the south of the 
country have received technical assistance of U.S. volunteers in building drying kilns. 
The price of maisse is very low at harvest time so that the operation of drying is useless 
unless this product can be properly stored while awaiting hi£^r prices. Aooordini^, 
some clubs, also with the help of U.S. volunteers, have built stone silos. As a rule, a 
malaie-growing club begins with a 2s to 3-*ton silo. 

Mention should also be made of the fact that, thanks to the J^eedom from Hunger 
Campaign, some financial assistance has been made available to build houses or to dig wells. 

Other Activities 

As a contribution to rural community development, clubs participate in construction 
work, in layizig and repairing of service roads, paths and gardens. Ihey organize leisure 
time activities for their membersf and at the end of each year hold festivities to which 
the inhabitants of nele^bouring villages are invited. 

A club that develops normally, growing crops, orgaziizlng and raising of several kinds 
of livestock, and constructing buildings, soon comes to take on the appearance of a small 
farm. During an excursion organised on the occasion of a recent national seminar on 
agricultural extension, a senior officer of the 'Vlaistdre du Stfveloppement rural et de la 
Ck>optfration du Dahomey" (Klnlstxy for Bural Developmexxt and the Cooperative Movement of 
Dahomey) was moved to exclaim as he approacdied a club **But this is a real f axial". 

Qlrls> Club Activities 

The girls* clubs and sections for the girl members of mixed olubs, offer maxj^ 
activities in addition to crop growing and stock raising - sewlxsg, embroidery, the 
culinary arts and handicrafts (making pearl necklaces, ear-rings, and so on). Zhey also 
process local products such as pineapple eyrup, and make preserves £^om mangoes, pineapples, 
oranges, papaya, guava, etc. The clubs, %diich are led by home economics workers, also 
offer literacy training for their members. 

Influence of Clubs on their Members 

Altogether, the activities of the clubs provide an atmosphere and envirozoaent with 
idilch the young people come to identify themselves. Sventually, they find it hard to 
adapt to any other* This happened, for example, to Codjo, who in 196? was the youngest 
member of the Ayou club. Having been a club member for five years, he was obliged Iqt his 
parents to go to learn tailoring at Cotonotu One day the heads of the rural youth pro- 
gramme were sorry to learn that he was to leave. But a month later Cod'jc turned up again 
ae a member of the Ayou club. Asked tb.d reason for his return he simply said that he 
could not live far away from his cUib comrades} he. felt good idien he Was with them and that 
his place was there. Codjo is a member of the Ayou club to this doy. 
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Conolttsione 

Althoti^ initially ooncalved to provide memberg with traixdng in crop growingy stock 
raisingi the manual aarts ani to develop a civic eense, the 4-D clubs have proved to be 
important rural community developoient institutions* Th^y are interested in all aspects of 
rural life and also train their members for better adaptation to the rural eineirozment as 
adults* 

!Z9ie rural communities of JDahomey have reacted favourably to the educational iiork 
undertaken throu^^ these dubs, cooperating day by day in a positive manner 9 while naw 
members are constantly being reooruited* 

!i!lie initial aim of the project, visi the accelerated training of young famers, 
vdiich was the basis for the creation of 85 4->D caubs, has been isore than realizedf for 
in April 1973, Bahomey had about 200 iH) clubs with a total membership of 3,000 young 
people^ 

Together with a programme for employment of the young favsars trained at these 
clubs, which is shortly to be implemented, Dahomey is carrying out work among its rural 
youth idiioh will assuredly contribute a great deal to the couxrtxy's development • 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF RURAL TRAINING 



John Hlgffs 



Mh«ii Im^king at thm pvrpoM ud objectives of IntorMdiato acrlooltnral ednoatloxii 
tho vabjoot lo foual to bo mrrowaiod by a oortain oaount of fo£e Plok tip oaa^ pi^per 
doallBs ^"^h the sabject sad it vill certainly stresB its iaportaaoei it willp for ezMple^ 
state tliat rural developaent oaxmot bo aohievod without a trained bajui of teohaioians at 
the interMdiete level who roprooottt the eooeatial link between hi^lr-trained reoearoh m»n 
and the favMr. Pewy however, aek lAat the real nature of this link is, what the reoearch 
■en can oostribnte to it and how the fumer can benefit trem It. The nnivereitjp-trained 
■an poronennceoytho iatenediate aum repeats the aessaffOy and the farmer - eager for 
knewledi^ - receives it and aots on it. This is the theory, but the truth is that wo 
rarelgr ezaaine the real nature of the effert which nust be pat in at the IstenBodiate 
level to promote dhaa«^ in the traditional ooMnuity. 

I do not wish to be considered as a sociologist talking sociology* I an merely 
attempting to look at the role which sociological and socio--cultural tools should and can 
pley in the development of the educational qrstem and in the understanding of the farm 
oo«unity and its aspirations. At times this must lead beyond the bounds of, strictly 
intermediate-level training, but then the latter will play m very narrow role unless it is 
viewed in the total educational context. 

Social development <- or for that matter the economio development - of coamunities 
cannot be sepwated ftrom institutional development. In the majority of developing countries 
the Institutional ft*amework has been iiihorlted from colonial times, or otherwise imported, 
nationals lAo have set the pace in economic and social development have often received 
their training in the developed world, or at least at the hands of those who were trained 
there. 2be whole basis of educational institutions has been transmitted from another 
envirenMint aad from other social and economic conditions. Tot the resultant patterns to 
be found in the developing world are rarely questioned. The basis of educational 
institutions in the developed world was urban) but it was more than urbaui it aimed 
speoifioally at releasing people from the lack of eooaemio eppertualtles in rural life. 

Conoemtrertion on Institutional Struoture 



Transfer of alien institutional structures to the developing world has often done 
hanu Bie manifestations are there to see in many countries t the creation of educational 
elites vho ne longer work at the levels at which thay can most help their societyi the 
identification of progress in education with organisation of qualifications, and so on. 
Similarly, "intermediate level" education, as typical of developed countries, has been 
essumed to fit naturally into a developing country context. Me have concentrated on the 
inatitutional structure without considering idiether in fact various forms of no&-formal 
out-of^school training mi^t not produce results more quickly* We have consistently 
plowed for more money for educational endeavours and often suggested that the lack of 
educational advance was basically due to the lack of funds, ignoring the feet that 
lacreased investment cannot coapensate for an institutional f^asowosric that was never suited 
to the task in hand. And let it be noted that wo have negLected to a large extent the 
eduoation of woman in developing societies. 
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9o n9^ in this w^gr i« ao'^ va^Sinc * tingn at uqt partioalar pwson or sr#ap« 
ill who have had a haxii in the davelojMiant aduoation andaavour have made their oonferilmtiont 
Ihe reappraisal that we mat now undergo ioi to use the old oliohj, an agonising one and 
it is no less so beoanse it has gone unheeded for so long* 

There are too maaor countries in the world in whioh the educational efforts of the 
last two decades have had little iapaot on the quality of life ef ordinary people. fhe 
faztter and the farm fudly are no better off | the hopes for the future of rural youth are 
tragically slender; the porospects for a better life for the rural dweller do not appear to 
be just around the comer* The fervent hope of every famer in the developing world is 
that 9 "by soae siracloy his children will be enabled to break free of the bonds of rural 
servility and escape to the towns* !Ehe way out continues to be throuj^ education and 
throu^ a fiysten which is specifically designed to encourage it« 

Of course, it would be stupid to lay the blame entirely at the door of educationt 
for this is not the case* llhere are many other factors in rural development* But 
education and those itho work in its cause must take a large portion of the blame (and^ 
within education oust be included extension services, youth prograsmes, women's programmes 
and the like)* 

Underlying Social and Institutional Problems 

It is cemmen^aoe, when talking of the sIowmss ef rural develepmest, te blame the 

economists, the planners, the people idxo take oalouli^ted decisions based on supposedly' 
known responses* Sometimes there may be JustificaSion for this view, but often the reason 
lies not in their inadequacy as economists or planners, but in their failure te put 
sufficient wei^^t on the underlying social and institutional problems* A substantial 
educational injpwt without appreciation ef the need for, say, comprehensive agrarian reform, 
may have little effect* nrice adjustments without a full realisation of the noed for 
farmers* associations or cooperatives may equally ffcil* Bducation is but one of tbe 
inputs, but when it is provided without an awareness of the social oonirtraints sad the 
requisite institutional Aramswork, one can hardly ea^ect great success* 

Sociologf, as such, has net earned for itself the bluest of reputations in rural 
development* Plain men find the terminology used by practitioners difficult* I am not 
in any sense trying to denigrate the important contributions made by sociologists aai 
cultural anthropologists te rural development* It Is merely suggested that sociolecy be 
used in a practical way* Divorce between the economic and sociological viewpoints has 
tended to become too great* Plannera tend autoaatioally to accept the need for eooMmists, 
just as those ^ tea<& tend automatically to accept the role ef training in the subject 
ef 'teaching** 

Planners and teachers alike need a much fuller sociological understanding of the 
situations within jdii^ they are dealing* The motor oar and television world of maiv 
urban societies has certain superficial alallarities which we have come to accept as 
representing a sameness the world over* At the village level, even the most superficial 
observer can spot the differences* He mi^t not, en first acquaintance, know whether he 
was in an area of tribal organisation, ef matrelineal succession or of nucleated ftailies, 
but he oould tell that the people had maiqr customs and habits peculiarly their own* 
TmLess the educational structure of the country is closely related to the needs of the 
oooiety and to the social background and culture of the people, its objectives will not be 
reached* 

Bducation and the Parmer 

The basis of education and training at the intermediate level in doveloplng countries 
up to the present has been predoainantly technical* It is still possible to find 
institutions turning out intermediate technicians teaching only the biological sciences aal 

^»P^rt«rt matters like ftem management, simple eoommics, extension 
methodology and aspects of sooiology do not get a look in. The underlying assumption is 
that rural change and development result ft^ technical efficiency* Perhaps the dramatic 
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•tt%a%m tilt dTMn Etv^lntion in otrtaln o<nmtrl«0 have «tr«iw«h«md this btlitf. The 
MMad maA third ceiMratioB ]xr#hl«M in uiqr oountriei Mgr show the ether side of the 
ooin • that you oaanot prenote a better life ani living conditions for the rural aaeeee }^ 
teohnioal Inuovatlena alone. It will be interesting to see in some countries how fairly the 
wealth is distributed in ten years tl«e« 

, _ "^«y automobile king, got along alriirftit wi.th the slogan "history is 

DOBk"* and his success has led technocrats to the extreaie view that you did not need to 
glanoe over yonr shoulder at the past in order to create the ftitnre. In direct centra- 
diction to that belief y my subnissicn is that unless educators unlerstani the traditional 
life and work of the people with whoa they are dealing, they will not get far. 

Progress in any society dwands change. He would never expect that in proacting 
rural developaent societies will stay as they are. It is axiomatic that in order to 
improve their standards of life and their prospect s, they will have to give up maiy of 
their traditional weys. It is salutary to reaembw that what most people ultimately want 
is the motor car and television eccnoaqr. On the other hand, we are well aware that most 
societies cannot achieve it very quickly and that the majority will wait a very long time 
before obtaining anything approaching it. Our job in teaching, therefore, is to do all 
that we can to improve the <iuality of life by building on to the good things that exist in 
so-oalled developed world had realized earlier the devastating, detribalising 
effect of urban davelopment in the concrete age, there is little doubt that more would have 
been done to preserve the traditional qualities of their ooHRinities. 

Difficult for toatriates 

One of the first responsibilities of agricultural technicians, therefore, is to try 
to understand the people with whom they. will be working. For this reaaon, it is very 
difficult for expatriates to play a sigiiificant role in teaching at the intermediate level. 
It is difficult enou^ for nationalst many of whom come from urban society} but at least 
in their case, identification of village problems may be euier to comprehend* However, 
history in developing countries is rarely written and socic^cultural studies of society are 
few and far between. The teaching of atrai^tf orward rural sociology, however well it ouiy 
be done, may not have the reqpdLred effect of putting students in close touch with those 
with whom they will be workings What is needed is a close understanding of the motivation 
at the farm level. This requires an awareness of history and customs, and the social 
organization of the people. 

There are plenty of examples; a few will suffice. The Indian Baiga refused to use 
an iron plou^ rather than a less effective wooden one since this would repay the generosity 
of the land with harshness. Hewly-settled bedouin in lorth Africa would not live in the 
houses provided because they were not as convenient as tents - the designers had not 
sttdied the habits of the people and had based the houses on European designs. A farmer 
in Seat Atriea had boti^t a vezy large tractor for a vexy small area of lani because he had 
heard that farmers in Europe had tractors and were ricfti; therefore, the larger the tractor, 
the richer he would appear to be. So one could go ozu There is an infinite variety of 
customs and observances which has to be understood in the course of development. 

Two major practical steps must be taken to ensure that development technicians have 
the ri^t orientation. The first is to ensure that all intermediate teaching contains 
sufficient * sociology* to enable students to understand the role of social and cultural 
knowledge in promoting change. This is not eaay because so often the expertise does not 
exist} there are no people with the ri^t background to carry out this teaching and put it 
over in a clear way. There is a tendency among the * educated* to look on the peasantry as 
backward. In fact there are naqy lessons to be learnt from them which would facilitate 
the job of the tedmioians. The extension worker idio can move among farmers understaaUng 
them an! able to converse witii them on their own terms is in an immensely superior position. 
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Vhm aecozid point , th« uaMti0fliotox7 aaturs of jpraotioal voxk Is liit«r»edl«t« 
iMohing, id olosely lixdcad^ If one asks at aa interMdlata iastituta how saoh tiae the 
studairts spend In praotioal work, the answer will be 30 to ^0 per oent. Bat what does 
that practical work consist of? As likely ao not, working on snail trial plots on an 
inadeciuate institutional farsu (I recently visited an institute in which thirty students 
were doixig 'practical' work with irrigation equipnent on about one-tenth of a hectare}* 
Alternatively, they will be working on a large consierolal faniy such of idiloh is hlf^ly 
mechanised and which bears remarkably little relationship to the conditions they will 
e^q^ience after training. Both these types of practical work may be desirable} but there 
is a third kind rarely practised - practical work on farms, with working and living 
conditione whidi relate closely to the farming of the area* Many students oomiiaig from . 
urban baokgrouncLs have little experieno^y even by the end of their ooursey of genuine faarm 
conditions and of farm family problems* However much teaching methods may be improved, 
there is an urgent need to relate intermediate teaching to the local farm levels to get to 
know how farmers and thair families work and think, how they arrive at their deoision- 
maklng, what role the women play, their sources of motivatlony and how th^^y react to new 
ideas* 

the Social Laboratory <v 

In South East Asiatf the concept of the 'social laboratoxy' as a researbh and teaching 
instrument has emerged* Some such concept is quite as important in training future 
technicians as the soience laboratory} teaching and research can then go on haad*ia-haal in 
rural areas* In the course of their training, students have to woxk on real farms for a 
spell at least* Where circumstances permit, they should live with the families under the 
same conditions* If this is a serious aspect of the institute's curriculum, the graduates 
will be far more effective* And in time the institutional teaching problem will be 
overcome,becau8e instructors will be more fully aware of the social components of agri- 
cultural-^ development* 




POPULATION EDUCATION IN THB risVSLOPINS COUNIBIES 
THB ROLB OP RUBAL SSTERSION SStVIGES 



by 

Warren B. Schmidt 



Serious attention is being given to population grovrlfh throu^out the iforld* %i8 
is unparalleled in the history of mankind. Growth of population and of eoonomio develop- 
ment! especially in the more developed couniriesf are rapidly depletizig noxHrenawable 
resources and polluting the enviroment at an alarming rate* In spite of vcdiant 
development efforts, per capita improvements in standards of living are being increasingly 
retarded by continued population growth in the developing countries* 

Bringing this demographic explosion under control has become a priority - if not 
the priority of ma^y countries* This raises an important question for all educational 
institutions* What responsibility should they assume in relation to population education? 
How can rational decision making be strengthened in this key area? 

This article will look at the question as it applies to rural extension services, 
generally the main non-formal educational institutions in the rural areas of developing 
coxuxtries* First, however, let us consider the population situation, its background and 
its implications for the future in more detail* 

History of Population Growth 

For thousands of years the population of mankind grew vexy slowly* It is estimated 
MhAt there were only about 3 million htunans in the world in 8000 3*0* ^y 4OOO B*0*, the 
approximate date of the first Egyptian ^pire in the Nile Valley, the population had 
increased to about 86 million - an average growth of only about 20,000 per year* Four 
thousand years later there were still less than 300 million people in thecworld* In the 
year I5OO there were about 5OO million - less than the present population of India* 

New medical and health measures in the years following beg^n to reduce the death 
z»ate, and between 1^0 and I83O, the average growth rate increased to one and a half 
million per year* In about I85O, the world* s population reached its first billion* 
With the spread of modem medicine and increased food product iouy the second billion came 
only 80 years later, in 1930* Thirty years later, in 196O, three billion was reached* 
The fourth billion will take 1 3 years, azui the fifth, demographers tell tie, will arrive 
ten years later in 1985* 

Clearly, the world's population growth rate haa become "explosive?* In fact, it 
has established such momentum that even more effective population control measures will 
iK>t begin to have an impact until well into the next century* Demographers now predict 
that the population could reach some 16 billion (four times the present level) by the 
year 2100* 

These, figures are staggering* During the next I3 years, we are advised, the 
world* s population will grow by about one and a half billion -> as maqy people as there 
were in the whole world at the beginning of this century* 
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Only durizig the past decade have the fvdl implioatiozus of today's population 
explosion become more widely appreciated* Ihirin^ the last fen years, the United Nations 
system has instituted a serious and concerted programme in this area* The matter was 
specifically raised in the UN Generaly Assembly in 1966* This led to the establishment of 
the United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) in 1967« The Fund is made up of 
voluntary contributions. The UNFPA Report for I969-I972 iiKiicates that "56 governments 
had pledged $79.2 million by 31 December 1972 - the Fund is supporting over 470 projects in 
78 developixig countries, including numerous regional and intez^regionsl undertakings*" 

Fai^Reaoh:lng Consequences 

Theire is now a better appreciation of the relationship of population growth to 
increased \inemployment and under-employmentf land^frc^entation, malnutrition, limited 
educational opportunity, and also to the problems of population pressure in urbeui areas 
arising from rural exodus* Host developing countries now see that the sheer cost of 
feeding, hoxising, educating and providing health care for the large numbers of dependent 
yoiU3g people in a rapidly growing society leaves little potential for saving to improve 
levels of living.-* especially among the mass of subsistence-level rui'al people* 

In short, rapid population growth is having far-reaching consetjuences for the 
quality of human life, and calls urgently for a wider understanding of population trends 
and their causes; and of their effect on the economic, social, environmental axd political 
aspects of society* The ri^t to information and the means to make parenthood not a 
matter of chance but of f^ee choice was universally accepted ar a humeui ri^^t at the U*N* 
Conference on Human Ri^ts held in Teheran in 1968* 

Althou^ there is some evidence that fertility rates are falling in certain areas, 
the death rate, especially a^aong infants, is falling even faster* Life ejcpectan<^ in the 
les8->developed countries is steadily rising as a result of improved nutrition and disease 
control, th;T3 making it still harder to limit net population growth* But, as pointed out 
abovey the real potential for population growth lies in the present age structure of the 
world* s populatioiu The large proportion of young people in soceity means that each year 
growing numbers are entering child-bearing age* The problem is particularly acute in the 
less-developed couxrtries where 71 per cent of today's population are growing at 200-300 
per cent above replacement levels* 

In the past, population growth and industrialization went liand in hand* Today, 
population growth looms increasingly as a serious bander to development* Growth rates 
in the developing countries are 2 to 4 times hi£^ier than those which prevailed in Europe 
during its cumparative period of development* At that time, the growth rate rarely 
exceeded one per c'>nt, axid any local pressures were usuailly offset "by emigratioiu Also, 
a lower ratio of depeiadent children and aged, as against the dconomically active populationf 
allowed more savings for investment in production and development* 

More Drastic Stejps Needed 

What aci^e the answers to this situation? Many cotintries are adopting x>opulation 
policies which encourage family plannixig and services, but few have yet found it politically 
possible to take the f\irther steps which some demographers feel may be necessary, such as: 
a higjier legal marriage age; wider opporttinities for women's employment, education, etc*; 
economic incentives for limiting number of children; sterilization after a certain number 
of children; and possibly reconsideration of criteria for the termination of unwanted • 
pregnancies* ' 

Althoii^ most countries with population policies encourage family planning and 
related sei vices, these programmes often (juiokly reach plateaux of effectiveness due to 
limited understanding and motivation among the people, and inadequate services, especially 
among the poorer and more isolated rural masses* 
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Ppe-Requisite for Development 

Szperience in the more develojped, coiuxfcries api>ears to^indicate that motivation to' - 
limit family ..size comes as a by>-product of economic development with social justice* But 
with popul^'^ion growth largely offsetting developiaextt efforts in the deyeicpi^ countriesf 
population control would seem to be a necessary pre--requisi1?e' for. thei^ 
mexrt#' .Voluntaiy controls "by the people themselves ar© clemly po^eferable to com 
government measurea* Therefore population education!, especial]^ relati^^ to^the rural 
masseSy must play . an imi)ortant role xn breakixi^ this yicioii^ long runy 

only thQ, people themselves can solve the problem throu^^ . personal decision making based bh 
their individual awareziess of the problem and concern for their own welfare and the 
welfare of their family and nation* 

Role of E3ctension 

At the national level, all inu»al educational agencies, be jnobilized for this 
task* Among the major ouWof-school educational institutions in rural areas , the variotiis 
extension services have both an opportunity and a responsibility to include population 
education components in their educational programmes* This will not be an ea^ task for 
a combination of reasoK.3* 

First, the masses of rural people are difficult to reach with such a message* The 
broader national issues seem to have little relevance to them* They must be approached 
in terms of the attitudes and values of their cultures* They will be convinced only by 
considerations which are really meaningful to them as individuals and as families* This 
means stressing ih^ relationship of the numbers of children to such factors as more 
adequate xiut^rition, the health of children a3:id mothers, greater educational opx>ortunities, 
better employment, better housing, more and satisfying leisure time *- in short, a hi^er 
general standard of family living* Against these arguments will be the traditional values 
placed on large families, such as social status for the family, children as an economic 
% asset 9 old age security and the importance of male descendants* How do you counter the 
argoment that children are "the will of God", or that having child^ren is a human rig^it? 
Only throu^ education can it be brou^t home that it may not be God's will, or a human, 
ri^t for an excess of children to be born into grinding poverty, destined to be ill fed, 
ill housed, unwell and without hope of hurijan dignity* It may not be social justice to 
have an excess of children condemn the family, community and nation to a life of misery 
and hopelessness* Is not social justice rather to bring births into a harmonious relatioj^ 
ship with the ability of parents to discharge the obligation of parenthood? 

Secondly, and perhaps as difficult, is the problem of convincing similarly tradi- 
tional extension services that such a purpose falls within their area of responsibility. 
Most extension programmes are geared largely to the technical aspects of farm production 
and better home-making, as the role of extension is mainly conceived in these terms by 
not only extension administrators and their field staffs, bu-t by the rural people as well* 

Generally, extension services must be challenged to view their education and 
leadership roles in broader terms, considering the overall needs and interests of iniral 
fawilies as the basis for programme formulation* Exclusive concentration on the technical 
requirements of agricultural productivity, while ignoring broader human and social con- 
siderations, can no longer be justified* This will require greater emphasis on socio- 
economic studies (rural sociology, economics, farm management, etc*) for extension workers 
, in both their pr^service ajil ia-servic^ trainix^* Such training will include components 
of population education, as consideration is given to questions of social: goals, people! s - 
participation, levels of living, and policies /of sigricultural and.^^^ , • 

. Thus, population education is not a matter: of teaching population, elemeiats in 
isolation^ but seeing that the relevance of population chang? 4s considered when analysing 
the dynamics of development and the quality of life at both national and. local/family levels* 
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Faxm. Home and Oonmmaity Plaaniag 

An effeoftive method of establiehing a broader socio-economic base for extension 
work is to start with farmi home and community planning* This can be instituted with 
community groups helping them to identify their social goals, to learn the skills of 
po^oblem solving and to institute activities contributing to their welfare. It can be 
oontinued at the family level throu^ farm and home planning* In the process of such an 
approach, the question of family size, as it relates to both the level of family living 
and the pace of community (and national) development, will naturally arise as a central 
isBXie* 

How to overcome the limitations of present practices and to create a climate 
favourable for the adoption of new ey stems and methodologies, is a challenge which all 
extension programmes face. It will require new perspectives, broader programme content, 
new woricing methods with materials to match, and new areas of emphasis in both pre-service 
and ii>-8ervice staff training l/« 



1/ PAO's Agricultural Education and Training Service, in recognition of the close relation- 
ship of population to both agricultural and national development, is giving increased 
attention to providing the tyi)es of assistance extension ad^TilnistratorB may need to achieve 
such new objectives - initially by the provision of training materials and the addition 
of population education oompone2it8 to pr^servAce and in-service training. Directors of 
extension services are invited to discuss this matter with PAO Country Representatives, 
if they would like ftother information and/or materials and staff training assistance in' 
this field. 
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Kztension Workers from ICIRA (Chile) disouss vinayazd 
techniques with a campeeino on a newly-formed cooperative 
farm ( assent iamento ) ( Page l) 




Three beneficiaries of €tgrarian reform in Chile 
discussing training needs* (Page l) 
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Youn^ cowman in Chile - who is also in charge of -the 
laiUcin^r parlour on a cooperative farm - rounding up 
the- cattle (Page 1) 




Getting to know the wives and dau^ters of members of a Farmers* 
Association in Malaysia and teaching them to make useful articles 
f^om small remnants of cloth (Page 9) 



The finished product a supervisor rtady to visit her workers 
in Malaysia* This illustrates an example of the collaboration 
between different agenoiesx the three-idieeler is supplied by 
UNZCEP (Page 9} 




A pair of workixig oxen in the Yemen with their mid-morning 
feed tied to their yokes (Page 59) 




Discussion in the field with the e:xtension agent on cotton ciiltiire 
(Mono region, Dahomey) (Page I9) 
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701)8000 culture (4-1) olul) at Sekou* Dahomey) 
(Page 19) 



SGMB OBSERVATIONS ON HIDDL&.LEVEL ^iSiaaULTURAL EDUCATION 



H«0« Mortimer 

Esaantlallyy the aim of middle-level agricultural education is to provide effective 
training leadisg to satisfying careers for persons lAio will be operating in the are«^ 
between the university and neax^gradiuite level on the one handf and the craftsma forker 
on thei other. 

At the upper end of their training, stuidents must approach a level lAere they are 
eble to evaluate the research work oioming out of the university departments and research 
stations; at the same time th^ should be able to carry out all the tadcs tlie workers idth^^ 
idiom they are operating are coqpected to perform. 

A rare combination of attributes is required by these students. This is one reason 
idiy there is often a shortage of them. Frequently t the more intelligent among the potential 
students ais for university entiy and training! and, if denied this, become dissatisfied, 
with their middle^level training. At the other end of the scale, students enter inter- 
mediate level trainlog when they would really be more suited ta craftsman or worker roles} 
hence they end up with f prostration because they are frequently expected to operate beyond 
their capabilities. Incidentally, the problem is not confined to agricultures most 
indvstries suif fer in failing to provide effective bridging of the gap between tcinlevel 
management and the factory floor operatives. 

The matter is, however, especially important in agricultxire because farming is a 
basic industry employixsg a large proportion of the world's population. The success of 
their efforts in producing food determines the health and survival of many millions. The 
dileiotta is also greater in farming because it is the one industry from whi6h large numbers 
move to other industries idiich are urban based. Yet the capacity of industries in 
developing countries to absorb the rural migrants is, generally speakingf limited. 

Connections Here Important Than Differences 

The problem of middli^level training in agriculture cannot ba dealt with in 
isolation. There should be no water-ti£^t compartments between the three levels into 
which training has arbitrarily been divided. The coxmect ions between them are far more 
important than their differences. It is the total system of agricultural education and 
training idiidh makes for an effective agricultural industry} and all countries gain from 
having a well-integrated and planned structure which makes maximum use of all available 
resources. In the same way, agricultural education in its entirety should not be considered 
in isolation from research and extension work. There must be really effective communis 
cation and cooperation between all three activities if each is to make 'its full contribution 
to a countz7*s agriculture. 

The terms * middle-level* or * intermediate' agricultural education and training 
include many different fields closely related to agriculture «- such as animal health, 
forestry, fisheries, cooperative management, nutrition and laud reform. Indeed, the 
whole area is so broad that a 'status level' concept of intermediate traitiing, as 
ezamplified by the awwd of a particular type or level of diploma or certificate, can be 
misleading} it may be preferable to define intermediate-level training in terms of 
performance capability. 
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Wide. Range of Skills 

The essential purpose of interroediat^level training is to prepare i)eople for 
employment as technicians in a wide range of skilled occupations* The emphasis must 
always be on practical application and the technician must aim at understanding the basic 
principles underlying modern methods in his chosen skilly as well as acquiring technical 
and managerial abilities* The level attained in training is likely to be directly linked 
to the stage of naral development of a particular country* 

There is a fundamental difference between the capabilities expected of men or women 
trained at the intermediate level and those with a university or hi^er level training* 
All too oftenf intermediate agricultural education tends to bei failing in its true 
objectives and will not make its proper contributions to the development of the skills and 
techniques essential to modern agricultural production* Nonethelessi those trained at 
the intermediate level should not be debarred ffom proceeding subsequently to the university 
level| if th^ merit it* 

There is also an imi>ortant connection between intermediate and vocational training* 
Nuoh vocational instruction isf in fact, given 1^ intermediate-level technicians; and it 
is, therefore! essential that they are given a really clear insist into the needs and . 
social background of those th^y are teaching* In many countries, intermediate training 
develops as an extension of the vocational| and there must therefore be a very flexible 
relationship between the two* Few countries have solved satisfactorily the problem of 
producing adequate intermediate staff in both numbers and quality* 

Practical Aptitudes and Skills 

The problem arises partly from a lack of appreciation of the wide range of skills 
reqtiired within the intermediate category* To say that a person has received 'inte3>- 
mediate trainixig' is not very meaningful* He (or she) mig^t have had three years* 
training, or one year, or less: he might have spent 60 per cent of his time in practical 
work, or 40 per cent, or virtually none: he might have taken a diploma at a hi^ez^level 
institution, or obtained a certificate which was effectively an extension of his regular 
schooling* In all forms of intermediate training the emphasis should be on practical 
aptitudes and practical skills* 

The technician nmst be capable axid willing to undertake all types of practical work* 
He must be seen to be capable of carrying out practical tasks efficiently and with the 
appropriate degree of skill* The objective of middle-level agricultural education is 
certainly not to train and educate young persons solely to be managers* This they may 
become, but under no circumstances should they be trained with managerial status as the 
sole end in view* Many coimtries have attempted to train managers instead of praotical men 
who are willing - indeed keen - to get their hands dlrtyj The result is that a vacuum is 
arising in the area of responsibility of the true technician - that between management and 
the skilled worker* This situatipn will limit the successful development of farming for 
many more years than developing countries can afford* 

Not only must technicians be fully aware and be completely capable of demonstrating 
the practical skills required in the farm situation, they must also be aware of the 
scientific principles upon which correct practice is based* Only the possession of sound 
theoretical knowledge will provide the necessary confidence to do pracitical work without 
hesitation and in a way which will be ah example to others* Furthermore, this theoretical 
knowledge will give the technician the essential ability to make correct judgements based 
on the known facts of a given situation* Clearly, such judgement will come primarily from 
experience in the practical situation, but the development of this ability is certainly axi 
objective of middle-level education* 
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Well^Developed Powers of Observation 

The tedmlcian will be a person who has well-developed powers of observation. It 
is accepted that such powers are ixsherent in some individuals and not in othersf but this 
latent ability needs careful cultivation during the education processy for acute obse3>- 
vation is so flrequently necessary in the daily supervision of livestodr.i crops axid indeed 
machinery and equipment* Equally important, of course , is the necessity to insist on a 
hi£^ standard to be set in attention to matters of detail. So frequently the success or 
failure of an enterprise rests on these two qualities of observation and attention to 
detail. Middle-level education should always seek a higi standard in both. 

The technician working in any industry! cmd it applies no less in farmingf must '^' 
show a dedicated interest in his work. Ilhis cannot be tau^t, although it can be 
oultivated. Some individuals are naturally gifted in looking after llvestook, some have 
a mechanical turn of mind| yet others find satisfaction In tilling the soil. The good 
tecfaxzioian is required to show an interest In everything idilch makes the. farm such a 
fascinating place on which to work. 

The ability to cosnmnicate is most important for the technlciem. He must be able 
to \U3derstand what others with sp^yoialist qualifications and education are talking about. 
He must be able to interpret this information in practical terms. He must be able to 
pass on the infoxination he receives to others for whom he is responsible or for whom the 
original information may be difficult to comprehend. In this woy they will be able to 
take part in the ezperj^ence Which the technician could comprehend without diffidulty. 

Neglect of Women* s Contribution 

Here should be mentioned one area of intermediate agricultural education and 
training which has been seriously neglected in many countries up to the presentf namely 
the contribution of women to agricultxtral change and development. Women made aware of 
the possibilities for improvement in their homes and family lives can be powerful agents of 
change in agriculture. This enormous potential is being increasingly recognized, but much 
conservatism still bars the way to equal educational opportunities for men cmd women. 

Sense of Vocation 

Those responsible for planning middle-^level courses must foster in the future 
technician a sense of vocation. The design of the course and the approai^ to the stTident 
must be characterised Ify the philosophy that here is a career which is an end in itself and 
not a means to an end. Of cotirse, some students will move out of the technician level, 
but this should be looked upon as the exception rather than the rule. The status of ax^ 
position in farming (or elset^ere) is closely related to a large extent to financial rewards. 
This must be recognised and suitable rewards accepted 1^ the industry as necessary to the 
maintenance of a good technician force in farming. But financial reward, is not everything} 
there are other less tangible rewards to be found, the most important of which is the 
development in the mind of the technician of job satisfaction in farming which few, if axy, 
other industries can match. 
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THE FUTURB OUTLOOK FOR AQHICULTURAL EDUCATION NSESDS 
IN INDUSTRIALIZBb COUNIRIfiS 



A« Simantoy 



An Important aspect of the reoextt work of economists is the introdudtion of 
^knowledge" (education and research) to the theory of economic growth. The aims of 
education as well as its struoturesi its methods and the mecfns at its disposal can be 
viewed as inatrumente of growth.. 

"Knowledge^ howeyery is not only the cause of growth; it is also the oozisequence 
of economic and social development. Young people have a ri^t to education. But what 
should be the content 9 level and importance of this education? Hapid economic development 
also raises problems regarr'Ang the quality of education. 

With rising prosperityi a larger share of the national income is spent on education. 
Korecver, the development of an educational system is usually accompanied by the trans- 
formation of its structwesy its pxrogrammes and its. methods. Great disparities in the 
level of education are obseryed^ not only between co\uitrieS| but also, between the regions 
or economic sectors of iiudlvidual countries. 

Thusf the educajtional system heis an historical dimensiony linked, to the various 
stages of economic developmezrty and a geographic dimensiony linked to the national and 
Cttltwal traditions of each society. 

It should be noted that the ideas azpressed in this article have been developed 
prtmarily with the European^ industrialized societies in mind, but they may also be of 
interest to educationists in developing countries. 

Agriculture in Europe in the 1986s 

To discuss the requirements of "agricuLltural education, it is necessary first to 
indicate the type of ajgricultur^ European countries are likely to have in the 1980s. The 
size of the agrict^twal sector, ;its internal and external organization, its methods of 
operation, depexid upon the general economic situation of a country. : Hapid economic growth; 
will condition the development of agriculture. The agricultural economy will continue to 
free part of its resowces for use in other sectors €tnd, within agriculture itself, 
resources are likely to move away from field crop production to livestock production and to 
that of specialized crops. 

Traditional-type ftoms can no longer mobilise the amounts of capital modern agri- 
culture requires if the "technological gap" between agriculture and the other sectors is 
not to widen. Moreover - given the relatively slow growing market for food in indus- 
trialized societies - if the advantages offered by the economies of scale are to be 
shared by agriculture, the number of farm units must diminish drastically. 
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It is possible to anticipate that if in twenty years' time per capita incomes in 
any of the European countries are doubled (this implies a iper cent annual compound rate 
of increase) I the share of aigriculture in the national income will be halved, as will the 
active agricultural population* Production per farm worker will be almost three times 
larger than at present; and the inputs , per farm worker will be at leaqt fovir times their 
present level. 

Implied in " the above prospect is that average farni laizes wil 
agriculttire will become increasingly capitcd intensive; . tlmt returns to ,capita^^^ 
even -ore important than returns to labour in the definition of th^ viable farm; and that 
agriculture will continue to be under heavy pressure to rationalise axid to operate 
efficiently if farm incomes are ^pt to fall behind farmers' eJtpeotatipns and the level of 
incomes in other sectors of the economy. , , ^ " " ,^ ■ ; 

iBuropecm farms of the 1980s will have a hi^er degree 6f specialiKa^^ 
present* This will allow for a more effective use of riBBourcec^'and^ in spite 

of the fact that specialization often results in increased' risk to the individual producer* 

Concentration of decision makix^ is another importa^^ fai^ 
economic growth. This i^ehomeiioh already agri-businiess farm 

prbcessingy etc. In contrast, fanning is still characterised % a large number of x)oihts 
where izidividuAls miake decisions which are not. uidform axvd[ may be cbxiflictixig.^^^^^^ I^^ 
are to adiieve a competitive position within the ziational econbn^, the "fan^ily farm<| of ; / 
the future will have to gradiudly yield its respohsibilities^for inidependei^^^ 
making to a mechaiiism for group decisions. 

Qualitative Remiirements for ACTioiilturai Education 

Those who normally go through the fit^i<^tural education syst*^ 
farm managers, farm advisers, educators, researchers, leadere; in the agri-businpss complex, 
civil service administ etc. The range of possible occupations is ^ 

quite broad. The type and level of education they need will yary but in all cases the 
level required in the 19SP8 is likely to. be far: higher than at present; the numbers to be 
trained are also likely to be greater than at priasent in spite of the fact thiat aj^ic^ 
is a relatively declining sector of the economy. It should be noted that the share of the 
agri-business complex in the economy is not declihixig as fast as the share of agriculture 
itself. 

Irrespective of the specific training they are going to receive, students of 
"€tgriculture" will need to have general education of a high standard and, comparable to that av 
available to the urban i>opulation. They will need to be open to change, fully aware of 
modern technologies, adaptable, cooperative in outlook and capable of combihiiig specialized 
training with the wider perspectives of a general education. 

Adaptability to comparatively rapid change will be essential on account of the fast 
development of the industrialized economies. A 4 per cent per capita growth at low levels 
of development implies a smaller absolute chemge to the individual than at higher levels 
of development. 

Geographic and professional mobility are essential if advantage -is to be taken of 
the possibilities offered by society. People should be trained in such a way that; they 
ere capable of moving from one "agricultural" occupation to anothisr - or if necessary, to 
another occupiation. 

Readiness to cooperate is essential both for the farmer and the agricultural 
technician or administrator. Althou^ the farm unit of the 1980s is still likely to be a 
family farm, the farm operator will no longer be capable of running his business in 
isolation. Cooperation is equally necessary, of course, for scientists smd administrators. 
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As regards ^agrioult\iral education" in the stricter sense, there is need to 
increase the content of the economic azvi social sciences in the curricula of all educational 
institutions at every level. Several developments justify this change. First, agri-^ 
culture is no longer a sector concerned exclusively with the production of goods: with 
production tending to outstrip demand (to an increasing extent), marketing is already 
becoming more important than production* Second, the size of operation of a farm or an 
enterprise in the agri-business complex is going to req[ulre increased capital, and the 
ratio between capital costs and family labour costs is likely to increase sharply* These 
two factors are sufficient to indicate why management in the broad sense vill become of 
paramount importance* 

Management includes not only farm management or management of industrial enter- 
prises, but also recognition of intez^relationships between what happens on a farm and in 
an enterprise, and their relationship with other aspects of economic and social life* 
Ksiowledge of legal affairs, baxiking and simili^ disciplines will become an indispexusable 
complement to the training offered in agriculture* 

At the present time, educational eystems for agriculture are still oriented 
largely towards food production on the farm* In the 1980s, other sources of food will 
become increasingly important; the services sector will likely require more agricult\iral 
graduates than at present* When the majority of small farms has disappeared as a result 
of amalgamation and the retirement of their cultivators, there will be little justification 
for a separate educational system for agriculture at the lower level* Lower secondary 
or vocational education will no longer be sufficient for the farmer or the farm worker of 
tomorrow* The farmer will need t<r be a manager and the farm worker a well-qt^alif ied 
technician who will be entrusted with expensive equipment or valuable livestock* 

Quantitative Requirements for Agricultural Education 

There is the general proposition that the requirement in trained manpower at all 
levels is very closely related to the levol of economic and social developments of a 
country* The more a country is developed, the greater tho number of technical and 
scientific personnel required* It is charaotericjtic of the development of the "technolo^ 
gical society*' that the number of scientists and technicians tends to grow in relation to 
total labour force, as well as in absolute figures* 

Programming educational requirements is a delicate and complex operation* The 
methodology still needs refinement and the main difficulty encountered lies in the 
inadequacy of the existing statistics* Few countries have accurate statistics on the 
numbers of agricultural graduates and technicians, their distribution tjy branch of 
activity, liy type of organization, by age, etc* ; such information is needed both for 
agriotilture in the narrow sense and for the agri-business complejc Availability of such 
statistics and programming operations should ensure that the allocation of resources as 
between the various levels of education and also within each level corresponds to pro- 
spective requirements* There is evidence, for example, that in some Ihiropean countries, 
too many resources have gone into the training of agriculttiral scientists and too little 
into the training of farm managers and highly qualified technicians* 

It cannot be estimated with, any precision how many farmers a country will require, 
how many agricultural administrators, farm journalists, agronomists, marketing spacialists, 
etc. But it is relatively easy to establish orders of magnitude for' all these categories, 
based on an intelligent interpretation of a coimtry's economic and agricultural lozi^term 
policy and on the experience of the more adv€uiced couxrtries* The latter are experiencing 
today the situation which other countries are likely to experience in the years to come* 
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Bduoational eyetems must be constantly evolving* They should precede developments 
and prepare people for new situations^ both technically and psychologically; the should 
not follow in the wake of developments* Sducation should be a constant process throu^out 
the active life of individuals if they do not want to lag behind in sharing the general 
well-being* 

Developing Countries 

To end by a brief reference to countries in the process of development* The 
educational ey stem in many developing countries has been taken almost unchanged from 
industrial izcKl oountriesf without paying enou^ attention to questions concerning an 
essentially rural environment* Such a system has contributed to a large number of youth 
leaving their rural surroundlngSf thus complicating the Income piroblem in societies which 
until the end of this cen:tury will still occupy some four-fifths of their population in 
agriculture* It is important to give rural youth equal chances in eduoationi to make 
eaqperiments in teaching agriculture to people who haiVe iiot received other foras 6^^ 
education} to introduce vocational training in regular iadhool iprogram cuoid to help the 
mat, proidislng pupils to pursue more advanced studies so as to be isbie to pl^ a leading 
part in the eoonomio and social transformation of the bovuitryside* 

Nothing short of a new and prodigious effort utilising all fozms of education - 
formal imd noo-f ormal will enable the rural economies of the developing world to "take 
off*** And this must be aooompaniedi of ooursef by bbmplementary action in the eoonomio 
and social fieldSf both within countries a«uL at an international level* 
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m&ININS IN COHWIBICATION Kfi RUFUL DEmOFHEaiT FEBSOIQIEL 



•by 

Juan I>£az Bordenavo 



Bural dexrelopment has maoy izigredients* Soae of them are of a material naturei 
8u6h as inputs and product S| machinery v b±1ob and roads* Its key ingredient, however, is 
the human agent; his willingness to change and progress, his knowledge of idiat to do, and 
his persistent individual and group action* We may ri^tly say that millions of positive 
and intelligSizrt individual and group decisions are the true 'motor' of development* 

If individual and group decisions are so hasic, the role of development personnel 
appears clears to inspire, orientt and facilitate the taking of the ri^^t decisions at the 
ri^^t time* And how can this be done? Development personnel can influence decisions of 
the population in many ways: 

- helping them to research their situation so as to become aware of 
its short-comings and potentials; i 

- helping them to develop their probl^a-solving skills by training; 

- demozmtrating the advantages of new ways of doing things, as 
developed by sciezice and teohnologyi 

- orienting their efforts thsmi^ fiscal incentives, resource allocation, 
legislation, etc*; 

- building a favourable infj^astruoture of -prioesj markets, roads, storage, 
input supply, etc*; 

- keeping them well informed of all the facts needed to make deoisiOBS (price 
and market information, weather reports, harvest forecaets)* 

A look at this rather incomplete list makes the importance of adequate coaaonication 
training for rural development personnel seem obvious* IzMleed, if we except the creation 
of a favourable production and marketing infrastructure, all the rest in development pro- 
motion appears to consist in underiitanding, consulting and cooperating with the rural 
population* In other words, commuaicating with them^ 

Probably for this very, reason the analysis of success andr-failure of rural develop- 
ment pragrammes often centres on the identification of oomuunioatlon breakthrou^s or 
ooonunicaticn breakdowns* ^Eherefore, in order to propose new igiproaohes for training in 
oomnunioation for rural development personnel, we should first take a look at how connunica* 
tion has been handled by them all these years* 

Ona-Sided Versus Balanced Conaunication Orientation 

Let us call "comnuxiication orientation*^ the way the various elements of the coamuni- 
cation process are treated lay the persoxmel in charge of the rural development programme* 
She following typology may help us identify the negative consequences of overemphasising a 
single element of the {irocese instead of adopting a global and balanced approach in which 
all the elements are taken into consideratiozu 
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Content Oriaxrtation 



Thcf central goal is to coaonunicate something 
considered hl^Qy valtiable. 3b as to respect 
the eaured integrity of the content (such as 
the results of a scientific research stiidy)^ a 
large array of substantiating data is put 
togetheri the scientific validity and technical 
eLOOOTBxsy of concepts and words are checked, 
and the content is finally transmitted to a 
^ few selected individuals. 



Code Orientation 



Q&phasis is placed on the presentation of the 
material in granmatlcally correct; termSf 
precise technical words, artistic images and 
perfect girai^ic symbols. 



(o) 



Means Orientation 



She main concern is to use the ri^^t channels, 
the most powerful media, to carry meesages 
rapidly and efficiently to vast numbers of 
people* Personnel strive to use the latest 
gadgets ('^hardware**} and love to organize 
oultlU-medla campaigns including posters, 
leaflets, radio, newspapers, even television* 
Media virtuosity is rampant* 



(d) 



Source Orientation 



Xhe agents and their institutions are the "big 
thing"} they are the messago. Pages and 
pages are filled with idiat the Direct or thinks, 
says and doeso An individual agexit can also 
be "source oriented" when he uses his moral 
authority and personal sympathy as persuasive 
tools* Or lAen he ovex^values his own 
ifisdom and avoids dialogue because "he has 
nothing to learn ftrom the natives". 



Receiver Orieiirtation 



Attention is so concentrated on helping the 
people that personnel lose their cool heads 
and ignore the psroper techziical re<iuireaents 
for prograflBie planning and the ri^t use of 
message aad media* (We don't have to worry 
about this excess, thou^. It seldom occurs). 



Negative Coneecruenoes 

The messages are so dense and. detailed 
that they become obscure and dull. A 
great deal of information, potentially 
useful for mariy, is not released. Kapy 
problems qf the farmers 9re left unsolved* 



The receivers* oznr codes are often 
ignored, the messages are technically 
correct but not understood; very little 
attention is given to feedback f^m the 
receivers. The agent is so convinced 
that "he said it ri£^t" that it would 
shock ^im to know that he was totally 
misunderstood* 



Helevanoe and aocuroqy of the content is 
underplayed* Race iver s * needs are only 
superficially studied and real problems 
are nof^ tackled by the messc^s. The 
erase for gadgets and hardware blinds the 
agents to the more subtle human aspects 
of dialogue and interaction* 



!Qie receiver is seen simply as a means to 
an end - the prestige of the source. 
Coumunication becomes directive and 
autocrat ic. 



Initially proceeding with a great deal of 
idealism ani good will at the receivers' 
service, the prograrase may end up being 
utterly paternalistic Md inefficient in 
its communication* 
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(f) Bffeot Orientation 

Personnel I tmder the pressure of an ambitions 
developnont plan^ are so eager to achieve 
results in terms of produotion inoreasesy 
quotas fulfilledi praotioes adoptedi habit 
changesi that they equate ooanunloat ion vith 
persuasion and apply hardsell methods of 
oomffleroial advertising to ^hat should be 
considered an educational task* 



Meaative Consecruenoea 

nie receiver is considered nothing more than 
a produotion agent* He is to be persuaded 
at all costs to adopt the innovations recom- 
mended by the technicians. Commanicatica 
becomes a one-^ir^r channel of promotional 
appeals and technical instruotioxu The 
human and social aspects of the receivers* 
lives are met included in the oost/benefit 
calculations of the effect-oraiQr teohaooratB. 
If they arey it is only in order to know 
'^^ere to hit ^em**! like in advertising 
**motivation research". Any real dialogue 
is impossible in these conditioms* 



Each one of these ^^orientations** was prevalent in the past dioring a certain periody 
at least in Latin America, and some are still adopted today. When the **meana orientation** 
was predominant I for instanosy the developing countries were flooded vith expensive audio- 
visual equipment and materials! along with the experts to xvn them. Ihis 'hardware* was 
seen as a piEuaoea for illiterac^-i malnutritioni disease and agricultural backwardness. 
Many times the audio-visual materials were utilized as if they could carry the message by 
themselveSf without being an organic part of a more contplex and patient pedagogical strategy, 
involving also inter-personal contact and dialogue. 

The Alternative! A ProbleBH>Solving, Pedago|rf.cal Approadh 

If rural development persoxmel are to avoid the one-sided| superficial and 
manipulative conmunioation orientations described abovei they should be tz«ined in a 
different way. in approach that, takes into account not only the different elements of 
the oomminlcaticn process (contenty oodeS| meansy sourcef receiveri effects)! but also the 
inter^related nature of c^nunication in relation to the institutions involved in problem-* 
solving with the rural population. The approach should also give due recognition to the 
human condition of the receivers and their learning prerequisites 

The Problem-Solving System : Let us start by imagining a group of farmers who live 
in a certain coomunity. Let us suppose that they become aware of the existence of certain 
problems which limit their well«-being. As an illustrationi let*B m9j that th^r discover 
that the available land is insufficient for their needs, or that crop yields are too low. 
What do th^ usually do? 

a) Initially, they would appeal to their own local resources. They oo^^are 
alternative solutions anl deliberate about their possible outcome and cost. 
They try out the solution they consider most feasible and evaluate its results. 
Eventually, some of the problems are solved. (We may see here that a key 

' function of ccHmminicaticn is to contribute to community deliberation and 
probleoH solving) . 

b) Some problems, however, are not solved. Local resources are not sufficient. 
Normally, a searoh for external help is then undertaken throu^^ an appeal 

to agei^cles that may handle the problem l/. Sometimes these agencies have 
a local representative (extension agent,'naak manager, soil conservation 
supervisor, etc.) who acts as a link and as a vehicle of the appeal for help. 



1/ It is true that many backward communities, even after perceiving a problem, do nothing 
to secure external help if local resources prove incapable of solving them. Thin fact 
justifies the use of methods of "oonscientisation** or **lacitation**, described by 
F. Chantran in his book **La Vulgarisation agricole en Afflque et It Madagascar**, 
G^P. Maisonneuve et Larose, Paris, 1972. 

O 
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Within the servioe agenQ7f a Blmilar problenHsolvlng routine is followed 
(see Fig* l). Evea^^ullyi the agency's resources are fflobilized and the 
popohlem of the comnity is solved. Hhe solution is then communicated to 
the oonaunity. 

c) Sometiftes the agency will not be able to produce a solution and therefore 
will act only as an intermediary between the community and a solution centre 
which may be a Ministry or a research institution* The solution achieved 
by the centre is oonmunicated to the intermediaiy agency which diffuses it 
to the community. (in some casesf the solution is communicated directly 
by the solution centre to the oommonity). 

These three possible ptrocesses aM then an organic paae^ of a problem-solving eystem 
In idiioh the local ccomunltyf the intermediary services and the solution centres are 
triggered by a problem experienced by the local coimminlty l/« 

It is obvious that the proble»-solvlng process can happen in varioiui other sequences* 
For inatanoet the solution ceirtre may discover a new technique or product and send a report 
to the relevant service agency which then persuades the local c(«anlty to adopt the 
innovation* Zheare is nothing technically wrong with this latter sequence* Howevert the 
lack of initial participation and involvement of the community in problem definition and 
articolation may contribute to perpetuating the dependenqy of the rural population on 
outside matters* 



Ihe Role of Coamunlcation 

In the diagram of the probleo-'Bolvlng system we observe several important functions 
of bommunloation which arSf however, frequently overlooked* 

a) irtiottlation of the problem at the local level and its presentation to 
the outside agencies (via local linkage or by direct contact)* 

b) Internal flow of the search for solution ani decisioz^taking within 
the intermediary "service" agency* 

c) Delivery of help (solution) to the local connunity* 

d) Articulation of the problem by the intermediary agency and its 
presentation to the solution centres* 

e) Internal flow of research and decision-taking within the solution 
centre* 

f) Communication of solution to the intermediary agency and/or the 
local community* 



1/ Xhis looks quite simple and eaay on paper but all kinds of barriers hinder the problem- 
solving process, particularly idien it involves "oonscientization" of the local 
comBunlties about their real situation* llhe mere possibility that hundreds of thousands 
of landless farm workers of latifundia begin to question their landlessnesa and misezy 
oo^paared with the Impressive wealth of their landlords^ may be considered subversive* 
Moreover, there is a strong tendency in many countries to give the goverxnent a monopoly 
of planning initiative* Local communities are not stimulated to do their own planning 
for solving their problems but are expected to wait for the official plan which they 
will be ordered to execute* In other words, there is a vertical one-way direction of 
communication, with minimal feedback* 
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g) Mutual feedbcudk acd co2i6ultatlon during the whole prooeBSf affloug the 
three eub-eystems working for solutions to the problem* 

These functions give us dear guidelines for oomnunieation training* Not only 
should rural development personnel he trcdned to make these flo.^rs more efficient i hut the 
local ooanunity should also he trained to articulate and oommutdoate their prohlems* Here 
specif icallyi the training ohjectives for the groups involved in the system would he: 

1) for the local community: 

- to increase the rural population's awareness of their structural situation 
and its oausesi as well as of their cultural deprivation and their social 
marginality; 

- to acquire communication skills that will enahle them to disousS| organize 
and make their aspirations and opinions known to the 3^st of the populationi 
particularly to the leaders whose decisions are crucial; 

- to acquire communication skills to participate effectively in the successive 
stages of the development planning process: analysis of realityi definition 
of objectives and guidelines} writing and diffusing the plan; execution; 
control and evaluation; 

- to enable them to pass on to others the technical knowledge and skills they 
h&ve aoquiredf so as to make the transfer of technology a massive gras&-root 
process* This grasa-root transfer of information and technology is the key 
to genuine rural development! particularly for those countries lacking the 
financial means to recruit sufficient professional change agents* 

2) for rural development personnialt 

- to learn how to conduct a dialogue with the people in a more democratic way, 
avoiding paternalism and persuasive propaganda; 

- to ac<{uire communication skills for transmitting to superiors and to 
solution centres the problrasi needs and aspirations of the people; 

- to devise efficient institutional mechanisms for commuxiication flow 
and feedback; 

- to perceive and analyze problems within a larger context than the merely 
technical or even economic; 

- to present the solutic2U3 to the people in a form that at the same time 
contribute to an increase of knowledge and an increase of thinking and 
deciding ability* 

The Pedagogical Approach 

When discussing communication crientationsf we regretted the lack of validity of the 
apt^ruacoes with a cn^sided| somewhat mechanistic manipulation of communication elements* 
What do we propose instead? 

1« The proposed approach for rural development would be based on a value system in 
%diich human growth ie mcM essentied than economic profit and technological advance, in so 
t^r as the last two goals are considered only two of the means to achieve the more basic 
goal of human growth and enrichment. This general statement is very important in order 
to counter the philosophy of development ^±ch would sacrifice even human freedom and 
dignity on the altar of economic and technological development* Qranted that the 
technocrats* credo produces very successful results in the short ruui we believe that in 
the long run it causes decadence and oppressioxi* 
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Xhereforef •ven idien we are trying to promote produotioa and productivity inoreaaes 
tta3?ou^ teohfiology tranafert we ahould use a nethod of approach that ensures the receivers 
grow as htnan beings as well as improving their production skills. !Diat pedagogy, should not be 
of the type that >aulo Krelx^^ calls /^aaking education^ in iriiiich the teacher's knowledge 
and experience are ^^deposi^ed'V in a passive student's head by means of autocMtio and nott» 
participatory methods. !&ie new pedagofiT should combine the teaching of ooatent (ideasf 
techniques) I with the stimulation of the receiver's ability to thinkf judgSf criticise and 
take free decisions. This pedagogy also shotild include the teaching of values; f^eedomi 
human dignity, cooperationi truthfulnesst justicsf etc. without lAiidh mere "te^hnification'' 
may lead to disaster. 

2. As to the applioations of this pedagogical approaohy i.e. the training methodSf they 
should follow closely the way of perceivingy learxdng and changing which is characteristic 
of rural people. They should then be based on the psychological principles of motivationi 
percept iouy reasoning and remembering as applied to people whose lives make them scnewhat 
different from city inhabitants. And what do these principles tell uie^ Here is what 
Charles Maguerez 1/ answersx 

"As all the teohniquesf agricultural techniques are part of an experimental science. 
Thereforei we should transmit those techniques following the same type of reasoning which 
led to their development. It's necessary that the reasoning B<±eme be translated into a 
simple and clear pedagogical principlet easily applicable l:^ the teohnioians in cdxarge of 
diffusing the assistance in the rural areas." 

Charles Kaguerez 2/ calls this pedagogical principle "the method of the arc" aad 
it has five phases! 



KXPLAHATION OF THE 
MODEL 

(Theorization and hypothetical 
solutions) 



OBSERVATION OF 
THE MQDBL 

(Problem's key points) 



z 



EXBCOTION Off 
THE KOBEL 

(Viability tests of 
action schemes) 



observation of 
realit; 

(the problem) 



3 



BFFBCTIVS EXBCUndN 

(Beality transformation! 
fixation •«* general isa^ 
tioc of learning) 



BBUiITT 



Fig. 2t Scheme of the Method of the Arc 

1/ Technician of France's "Soci^td de Aid Technique et Commercial" (SAIBC). 

2/ Adapted firom Charles Maguerezy Report to the Coordemadoria de Assisieaoia T<onioa 

Integral da Secretaria de Agrioultura do Sstado de Sao Paalo« smc, ParlSf Francey 1970. 
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Learning Phases 

1* The first phase the ^lohservation of reality", consists in the consideration of all 
aapecxts of the problem and identif^ying the most important measures to contribute to their 
solutioiu 

2« QIhe second phase '^observation of the model", will consist in the elaboration of a 
sunsnary of this reality i a summary which should be oriented by the choice of the aspects 
and characteristics most important for the solution of the problem* 

3« In the third phase "eiqplanation of the model"t the problem will be analyzed 
theoretically in its main components and linesi always focusing on the actions likely to 
modify the dharacteristio aspects evaluated in the second phase* 

4« The fourth phase "execution of the model will cozlBist of a conft'ontation between 
the action scheme emerging from the tHiird phase and the data summarized and organized in 
the "model" (2nd phasej* 

3* Finally, the fifth phase "effective exacution", will be the application to reality 
of the action scheme previously designed and tested against the model (with eventual 
modifications due to the test)* 

IDiis final stage also witnesses an effort for fixation of what has been laarned 
cuKl of generalization of the learning to other situations* 

Baokstopping Services Needed 

A whole backstopping service should be built by the rural development agency to back 
up the use of the arc method by its field persoxmel after being duly trained* 

For each local problem, for instance, the technicians can: (a) prepare the questions 
that will guide the observation of reality; (b) propose the type of model to be constructed 
on the basis of the observation; (c) search for theoretical eiplaaations of the problem 
that could be understood 1^ the farmers; (d) suggest the terms of comparison between the 
solutions proposed and the model; (e) foresee the alternative action schemes that the 
farmers may choose, in order to think of the inf^struoture needed to facilitate their, 
execution* Above all, they will be concerned to establish a feedbadc £fystem throti^ which 
they can be in touch with the farmers' growth in understanding and the application of new 
action programmes* 

The "method of the arc" also furnishes a functional basis to choose methods and 
materials for each of its stages* For instance, instead of considering visual aids oxily 
as a tool for reinforcing the transmission of information, they can be used to facilitate 
the observation of reality, the building of models and the discussion of the elements of 
the relationships involved* 

Suimnary and Conclusions 

This article considers Individual and group decisioiy-making the real 'motor' of 
development and grafts on to this belief the importance of conminication training for rural 
development personnel* Communication, however, can be woefully misused if only a single 
element of the process is over-^emphasized, instead of applying a more global and systematic 
appro€U3h* Positive and negative conseiiue&ces will depend on the dor^inant "communication 
orientatioA'** 
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To avoid on»»alded cooBunioatioxi orlezrtaiionSf a oodel is proposed that oombines the 
tKO fundamental goals of rural development: the growth of people as hximan beings and the 
solving of their problems* 

Xhe solution of problems is attempted throu^ training personnel of three related 
sub^systemst the local communityi the intermediary serviceSf and the solution oentres* 
Growth as hus^aa beings is goarantoed 'by the adoption of a philosophy and pedagogic 
approaoh desoribed in the article* 

The author recognises that the application of these ideas faces serious political 
barriers in the developixig Ovxmtries that have not yet modified traditional social 
structures where the rural masses are heavily underprivileged* Xaiiy countries of the 
world, however f are taking, or are ready to take, a national decision for general human 
growth and liberation* To those countries this article is dedicated* 
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OBB FZHAHCma OF iOBICQI/nRAL EDnOASCIGB 



by 

A«Q« ApodaoA 



Omm 1b taona&iMg ptiblio moi^B^ of ib« f aot tiiai •daoailom ij an •8BM:tial 
part of iha davalopaaBt prooaaa* I^^^^ faofcy too sobh la eaqpootad ftrcM tha adaoatiou^ 
tor adaoArtioA liaa oogia to ba ragardad aa^tha aaair^ nanST 
haa baaa trasulatad aa tha aaraat vagr into a oo«foxtabU lifaf a govaraBast 

aapLoyaa* In aair oaaat im Bost davalopijae ootuitriaa thara la a haavy daMad, aapaoially 
from atidaarta a»l thair paraatat for aora aduoatioaal fapilitiaa# Soboola of all igrpofi 
ara luaiag Imilt, aoaatiaaa iiithout doa ragH^ to tha oousfery^a raal iMada or ita po^^ 
litiaa. Om tha lAolay vooatioaal aaA ta<dttloal aduoatioa aad teaialiVi a at tha 

ttiddla lavaly hanra baa& aaglaotad} om tha othar haad, hit^. aduoatipmt vhloh haa politioal 
ai^ praatlga appaal, haa doaa ^ulta vail i& laoat of fba laaa-daval<9ad oouatrioa aad haa 
haam ovaxwoqdiaaiaad im aoM. Ai^ooltural aduoatiom aad tralmipg hanra alao haaa maglaotad 
althon^ tha aoommiaa of Mat of VbM laaa-davalopad ooumtriaa ara baaad om agrlooLtxara, 
tharalv porovidimg proof of tha naagr ptraaaurea to idilbh aatiosal davalopMiit plana ara 
aaBjaotad« Tha impact of agriooliural aduoatiom projuota om prpdaotlom magr ba f alt oalj 
aftar a loag parlod of titta aad oaamot oooipata agidmat tha saay othar daauuala balag oada om 
iha limltad raaouroaa of poat davalopiag courtrlaa* 

Maaara Raaotiroaa aad Qlgaartic Haada 

ill thia la Ipportamt to tha fimaaoimff imatitutioma idiioh aaak to baooaa imvolvad 
omly im tha aooadaat of projaota aad thoaa with hi|^at prioritiaa*^: Nadh dapaaday of 
couraat tipom tha viava aad faaliaga of tha coturtxy aathoritiaat who moat raaoh tha fimal 
daciaioaay aad tha fimaaoimg imatitutioM mat ramaim objaotiva^ aotiag omljr aa moan 
politioal adviaara. fiirt thara la tiaually % tu0»of«<rar lij tha varloua la:tara8ta wlthlm a 
ooumtary ovar tha laaa that ia to ba mada of aziatiag foadai amd tha fimaaoimg imatitutioaa 
axart additioaal praaauraa of thalr omu Hofrk apooialiata ara mattirally biaaad im favour 
of thalr own particular fialdai aa agricultural aducator vosdciag in a country ^ao ecoBOBQr 
ia baaad tqpon agrioultura ia logioally taaqprtad to prqpoaa that a large aaounfe of tha 
national budgat ba apast in training agricultural paraonnal firat of all« Bat tha 
davaloping oountriaa hava maagra raaouroaa aad gigantic naada - in other aduoational fialday 
in haalthy in amarglng indaatriaay in poiiar aup^iaat atc« Tha qnaation baoomaa one of 
idastif^ag thoaa projaota likely to ha^a graataat inpact on davalopMut aa a iffaola« In 
tha raaolilng natiraal plant althoui^ agricultural education may be confined to one or two 
Jcay aotionat if iaqilaiBanted at the proper nomentf theae can have a trenendoua ifiipaoti 
idieareaa a large project could have the effect of holding back overall development* 

Rroper Pl anning Retraired 

Bie moat aeaaible type of project in agricultural education ia one that helpa in 
aetting up Ota education and training metihaaiama that will produce the manpover roqdired 
for agricultural devalopaent* Thia ie atepping out into the uhknovn becauae few of ^the 
oountrlea that need financial aaaiataaoe have ade^aata maapomr and alfflllar baalc data or 
the icratema for acquiring lt« Often the preaent output of a country* a education and 
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iraiziing fiyBtM le luiIaiDwn aai it is ' difficult to aesftsa the degree of sgprioultural 
developnezit for the ensuing tea-year period* Suob aa esrtinate is essestiali howeveTf if 
education and training progremea are to be oriented in a waor that the xnmbera and typea of 
teohniolana are in line with the probable needSf and viagoidjed polioiea avoided| for 
exaaplei thoae producing surplus agricultural engineers idiile the intexmdiate teofanloiaas 
remain in short supply* With proper plaimingi the isechnicians required for staffing 
various developnent projects can be trained in advance* In a senssi the existence of a 
project in agricultwal education and training serves to bring about a review of the 
ocutttry*8 needs in this special field and produces an awakened interest in better educar- 
tional planning. 

Srtemal Financing masr do a Disservice 

Many of the snaller developing countries cannot afford a project solely devoted to 
agricultural education and training so that external technical and financial orgaaiaations 
nay be doing thea a disservice by reccmending one« la additioni educational pro jecta 
carry with them hij^ ratea of coowLtaettt to recurrent ezpendittnre by the goveraaeati aoatly 
in the salariea for teaching ataff and administrators andf in some casesf to)ii^ boardingf 
transport or dmaonstration facilities* One possibili-ty is to ezperiaent with some 
innovation that could solve a particular problemi such as farmer training on a broad scale 
and at little expense* But experimentation is neither wise nor acceptable to the country 
idien its limited resources are to be put into untried tsQrstems or methods idiioh may help 
solve the problem but idilch may alao fail completely* Still, the financing of education 
haa begun to take new forms away f^ the oonstructica of buildings and the supply of 
equipment* Xhere is now Interest in financing other types of educational programmes 
directly associated with development; and this presents new problems* 

Concern for the Quality of Bural Living 

Ihere is a growing demand in developing errantries for improvements la the quality of 
rural living, thereby reducing excessive migration to the urban ceatres, with its 
accompanying ill effects* Agricultural educators have been examining the social aspects of 
education and training aystems which include, in addition to the learning experience, other 
benefits throu^ ooflmninlty development, cooperatives and tusmn* un^y^iiAlQuMf home 
Improvement programmes, amall agricultural industries and youth activities* Some projects 
have added health education and training, including the. training of midwives and nurses* 
More elaborate agricultural processing plants and other organised services to agriculture 
which create oiplcyment in the area are being proposed* Kater supplies, electrificationf 
drainage, aewage disposal and all the facilities associated with improved living, are being 
given more emphasis* laqproved housizig and recreational consideratioas, especially those 
likely to bring tourist revenue to rural ccBaunltles, may be next* 

There is now wider recognition of the fact that rural-^baa mlgratioa is fostered 
by lack of opportunities for gainful, no» agricultural employment. Inadequate educational 
and recreational facilities and poor living coalitions* AxQrthing that can be done to 
improve theae facilities will reduce the rural exodus* 

The FAO/IBBD Cooperative 'ftragraame*s norms regarding projects are being revised to 
accommodate these broader concepts of the quality of rural life* Flaanoing is morj 
difficult when a project Involves maigr sbmII, althou|^ Interrelated items, and subsequent 
supervision is also highly complicated and costly* There will be a mixture of project 
items, some for agricultural production (for iddoh a rate of retts^ can be calculated) and 
others idiioh are socially essential, such as educational prcgraamea which have to be 
prepared on a different basis* 
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(Eypea of Broad Projects 

!rhere are several types of broad projects with Blgnif leant education and training 
components that may be reqtrested by developing cotrntriesf such as: 

(a) the usual agricultural project S| and even land consolidation programmes, 
tied to farmers assoctationSf with emphasis on human development; 

(b) rural developmeiri; cexitres: the combination of agriculttiral extension 
and training centres for the entire farm family in areas of scattered 
population, leading to the establishmeHt of settlers' coimunltles} 

(c) rural service cevtres: agricultural extension and training, with 
primary school, c^ioultural supply and health BerTd.bes for new ariaM 
of spontaneous settlement j 

(d) rural comprehensive schools which bring the lower (^cle of secondary 
education to rural zones. Integrating and impcrovlng the existing 
primary schools in their catchment areas* Leadership, literacy and 
agricxzltural training are included and even accelerated primary 
education for adults as well as mobile units for community development, 
functional literacy, farm craft training, etCoj 

(e) rural training centres in which farm families receive training in 
agricultural and agriculturally-related skills such as farm mechanics, 
processing of agricultural products, farm accounting, farm construction, 
irrigation equipment, farm machinery repair, etc* 

(f) Supervised vocational agriculture training in which selected secondary 
school students are grouped in an organization and tau^t eigriculture 
on their own project and on their families' farms, with credit and 
technical assistance provided} 

(g) youth projects in agriculture where credit is provided for a club to 
run an agricultural enterprise tinder the guidance of a technician} 
ihey learn agriculture and cooperation, while making money in the 
enjoyable company of their contemporaries in a rural environment} 

(h) rural leadership training throu^^ radio ocrrespondence courses 
following the system developed "by Radio Sutatenza in Colombia. 
Eventually, this may link with television instruction by satellite 
in the largest countries} 

(i) training in management and organization for administrative personnel 
in departments within ministries of agriculture, in addition to the 
more usual type of technician training to improve the handling of the 
development projects* 

!Ihere are many similar ideas that will be put forth} they are somewhat innovative 
and have certain things in conaon: 

(i) They are difficult to make into acceptable projects for financing* 

(ii) They emphasize the human factor, the production base and self- 
reliance of the people* 

(iii) iniey are more in line with the present trend of thinking in UN 
member countries* 

(iv) They require expertise in varloue fields* 
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Hw Criteria 

Finanplag izastitutioiis will now bagin to consider again these types of project whiohf 
doe to their fomttr criteriaf they* have had to reject} the proposals will mtodj the sam 
ideas that were presested several years ago, hot wMhin new ooxtiezts* This nodificatiom 
ia lending procedures has taken a long tiM| bat it now brings the World Bank^ for 
ezasplet into a hij^ily specialised field which seeas closer to its original concept of 
"developaent"* The inoltuiion of social elements with no ixnediate economic return in 
projects that prodnoe more direct income will constitute an improvement and bring about a 
more lasting benefit to the people of developing countries* 

The demand for broader projects non coming to the foro in developing countries 
which combine agricultural productio&i agro-industries and infrastruoturei and ^ich 
emphasise the social aspects related to improvement in the quality of rural lifCf reifuire 
(and are getting) a new as^poroadu The rural eduoationiert will have to adopt much wider 
perspeotivesf but the results should be more interesting atti satisfying to all concerned* 



TBADITICniL ICEBICDLIQBB iHD SXIERSIOHt 
SCp: BXRjBCTIOKt 



Tb«v« ara vasy thMrlMf taohniquasf and avan a wbola philoaojA^ of agrioiatiir 
ezta&sio&9 idii6h sttaoort to ragoLaiay Btraaalina ani vtaadardisa tha axtaxuion approadh in 
ordar to prpvida a raoipa for sucoaaa. Moot of thaai vozk aad ara kvgliQtibl^ to om 
oonntxy w raothaTf but nona can ba takan aa atandard for all tha bosdltio^ avaryidxaraf 
or ava&^for aiodlar aituatlona In diffarant oonntriaa with diffaMnt paopla* ; Vortunatalyi 
MM and aora attantion ia latalj bain^ paid to tha basio bvMa factor in plannii« 
axtanaion ^pproachaa and ona aaaa laaa of tba pravioudjr pMvalaat patroaialnf^^^f^^ of 
COvaraMSk off ioiala idio^^ p^ to know baat idiat ia gpod for tba faxvar anl tX7,^ t^^^^^^^ 
hla "lu^'*f oftan a^dsat %bm lattar*a wiah or in apita of hia paaaiva opppaition. fha 
fanar*a «ktitndaa ara datazainad V tha local aituation and tha aoou«ul«tion of jaara of 
azparianDat ai^ nanallar hava a aound baaia* Hhoroni^ ozaadnation of . tha local; a^^ 
and akvly of tha lif a of a partioolar ooamnity appaart tiiaraforat i^^^ 

pnra^oidLtaa to tha plaudns of aagr aztanaion MtiTitr* la uiqr oaaaa tlda fa oyi^lo<dcad» 

gthionia - Particnlarity abont Taaka 

A naaagar of a oott(>n plantation in tha ivadi Tallay of Sthiopia onoa bo^plainad 
that tha local Afara (Sanakila)} who ara baaically a noaadio tribaf i^ly avan iduin 
aattlad. onlr parfora cartain kinda of fara work and votdd rathar laava applograantf or - 
if faxains on thair oim land - hira labour Aroa othair tribaay than carxgr oat thbaa Joba* 
ilaoai tha taaka aantionad waro eoaa iddoh tha Afara cohaidarad aa balov thair digidty to 
iparfora* Harat fithar a patiank adnoation procraaaa or tha aodhaaiaatio£^ of thaaa 
oparakiona ai^t provlda a aolution* Hbwav^i thara waa ona taak idiioh tt!» Aafara 
ooaaidarad too hard for thaa to cany out - aurpriaingly, thia waa waading. OSia ^ ^ 
Hi^aadaray idio did aoat of tha acriooltnral woric in that part of Sthiopiat uaad abort- 
haadlad hoaa for waadinf and ocnld work for houra in a bast or stooping poaitiono Tha 
Afara. idio for cankuriaa hava walkad tha Saaakil daaart with a akick or a riHa aoroaa 
thair jdimldaray aaarohing for paatura for thair harda of caktla aal flocka of ahaapy ara 
aooaatMad to tha npri^t poaition. Stocpiag or baxMUng for aqr langth of tiaa ia hardar 
tor thaa than walking for houra throoi^ tha daaart in tha full haat tha atuu 

Eoitavai t » trial with long-handlad Butch typa of hoct in plaoa of tha traditional 
soon jshdwad that tha aaaa Afara wara Ala and qoita willing to put in a dagr'a wozk 
waaUngf providing thar could do it atanding uprii^t^ 

Taaan - lagamaaa of Kainraaka 

fha f axaa of Taaani faraara who hava aaigrakad to Sthiopia atrika a oonaidarabla 
ooakraat with tha fazaa of tha locally aattlad Afara, and avan with thoaa run by 
Sthiopian Hi^aadara faraiag in tha dalta of tha iwaah rivar. fha Taaani faraa ara 
naaally carafully cultivated, tha cropa wall waadad and irrigated, and tha Taaani wttlera 
aTC raa4y to taka advankaga of tha crop qpraying or aqythiag cIm idiioh ni^t ba providad 
by tha azkanaibn aarvica* IThis eageraaeB is boyond isha^ ona would noraally aspect of a 
aawl^aattied foreigner trying to aake a living in strange surroundings. The reasons 
behix^ this enterprise and diligence beccne clear, however, when one orosiBies the Bed Sea 
to work with Temeni faraers in their own country. 
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The geosraphloal position of tho Jmrn^ the OKmirtaiBOUB charaotez^ of the areas with 
a climate more favourable to farainif, and the ifenaral aoarcity of agricultural laad^ make 
faming an even harder struggle than in manor other countries. For centuries the Yemeni 
ftomers have been contending with nature for every morsel of landy building and maintaining 
iftth their own hands terraces paryed out of steep mountain slopes - often little more than 
a few feet wide* Ihey have to fi|^t wind and water erosion trying to take precious soil 
aw^, as well as often having to contend with the landlords taking the lion's share of their 
hard-iron crops; sometimes th^ have to cope with bandits trying to oomandeer the rroduoe 
of their meaye plots. Althoui^i some of it is past historyy a large proportion of farmers 
are still carrying on this struggle. As a result, the Iraen has produced a breed of 
farmer who will do all in his power not to waste an inch of land. 

Weeds are seldom seen on Yemeni ftoms; the crops are well planted and tendecU Ihe 
cattle, and especially the work oxen, are hand-fed with food prepared in little bundles 
A*sandwibhesO ud pushed into their mouths so that nothing is wasted* Obeae ftomers 
recognise their main problems and deal with them to the best of their ability. Th^ have 
been using compound sweepings and any available manure for their crops, but idien they oomi 
into contact with fertiliaers, they do not hesitate to give them a trial. There have even 
been cases where ftemers on whose land fertilizer trials have been sited, noticing the 
difference in the growth of the crop on the treated plots compared with the coxitrol b^ots, 
purchased, on their own initiative, a similar fertiliaer. This they applied to the control 
plots and the rest of the field around the trial. While attempting to control pests and 
diseases of crops by traditional methods, as soon as they hear of insecticides, they are 
prepared to try them as well. Obey are, in ftict, very receptive to new ideas. 

This very reoeptiveness places a great responoibility on the shoulders of extension 
wox^ers. Bnthusiasm which is easily aroused but not immediately satisfied may turn into 
disappointment aid even bitterness and apathy. 

Anadety for Qoiok Reanl'ts 

Anxious for quick results, foreign e:qperts working in a country for a limited 
period gcvemment officials activated by political conaiderations) ft>e<niently try to 
apply experience and r^esults obtained from othjr areas or couxrtr las without confirming them 
by trials on local farms. Later, th^ are often surprised and disappointed when their 
programmes are ^t accepted by the farmers with equal enthusiasm. Usually, it is the 
farmer who is biAimed for being unreceptive, sttspiciotui or la^y. Close examixiatlcn of the 
local situation vill discilcse in most oases, however, that the suggested innovation was not 
quite what thr^ fEunsers needed. Perhaps it did not solve their particular problem, or was 
too difficult or expensive in time and money to be adapted harmoniously to their present 
system. Perhaps it was not properly presented to th^ farmers, so that they could clearly 
perceive its advantages. 

In a country such as the Tmen Arab Republic where farmers until very recently have 
had little contact with extension workers - and for that matter with aiiy agriculturists 
from whom they could obtain sound advice it is most Important that aziy attempts to guide 
them should be meticulously planned In advance and based on sound experimental results 
obtained in the same ^ 0^ as those in which ih^r will be applied by the feurmers. 

Yemeni farmers have behind them centuries of accumulated expejcienoe aal tradition of 
careful husbandry. As a reonxlt, they have worked but a farming iystem idxidh, whatever its 
shortcomings in relation to modeam science and methods, is well adapted to their particular 
situation. Undue haste in trying to change the existing agricultural pattedni iUQr easily 
end in dipaster and slow down progress instead of accelerating it. Moreover, it will erode 
the existing fund of goodwill ^ ^ desire on the part of the a^pricultural conmnity to 
improve their lot, as well as their trust in newcomers who profess to know the answers to 
their main problems. 

It is most important^ therefore, that extension workers and development planners 
look closely at their own motives in generating their programmes to ensure that the desire 
for rapid and spectacular results is not clouding their judgement, and that the reoosnendm- 
tions are mound ones with a locally valid ^^lioiftillty* 
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BEUTIOHSHIP BBTHEBH MTIONAL AaRICULTORAL POLICIBS 
AND AaHICULTORAL EDUCATIOH AND TRAINING* 



Q« CuBdron Clark 

Educational Ixistltutlono are notorioua for their coziservat ism and resistance to 
change. Siis ir. p^^rbaps imderstandabley ae they are the .moulders of society and are 
charged with onxoh ol the responsibility for perpetuating its values* However, society is 
belTig forced to dhaz^ - particularly the rural and agricultural society - and the question 
is i&ether agricultural education and training institutions are facilitating or hindering 
the process* Oovemaent policy on agricultural development provides the guidelines for 
this change to take place* 

The extent to idiiofa natioxial agricultural policy should closely affect the content 
and methods of agricultural education and training moy be determined by the answers to the 
following questions: 

1« Does the national poli<^ emphasiase only production or does it give 
due attention to integrated rUral development and quality of life? 
If productioni then the schools and colleges can continue much as in the 
past I but if balanced rural development is desired then mxdki greater 
emphasis must surely be given to the social sciences in curriculum 
development* 

2* Does the agricultural policy tend to favour the big conmercial farmerSf 
or the small "family*^ farmers or tenants?; irrigated or upland 
agrioultwe? labour or capital intensive production methods?; 
specialization or diversification in farmin^^ In the past, many 
schools and colleges, in attempting to D^aintain '^international** standards, 
have tended to equate modern farming with large scale, mechanized 
farming, which thereby becomes the model for their students* It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that they have everged ill-prepared to 
tackle even the technical problems, let alone the economic and social 
problems of the small fcmners, tenants aod landless agricultural labourers* 

3* Is the agricultural policy conducive to involvement of the farmers 

in local planning and the growth of cooperatives and farme]>-controlled. 
organizationcff If so, agricultural education and training institutions 
must give much greater emphasis to rural leadership development, group 
dynamics, cooperative education and rural sociology in the formation . 
of agricultural personnel at both the field and supervisory levels* 



^ Based on a paper prepared for the Seminar on Agricultural Policy and Agricultural 
Education in Bangladesh (Ban^adesh Agricultural University, Hymensini^, August 1972)* 
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4« In the Ugxt cf population wad wplo^srt problamsi does the national 
poliogr facilitate op encourage raral youth to find their place in the 
a^icultural ooflnmity? Pees the i)olioy conaider the need to develop 
poeitive attitudes towards farming anong prinaxy aohool teaohera and 
their pupils? If so, the training of agricultural staff in the 
pi^ohology and nethodology of rural youth work hecomee essential* 

3« Does the production and utilia&tion of nutritive fooda form a part 
of the national agricultural policy? If 60| it is desirable that 
some basic nutrition education be included in the pre^service 
education ani tralidng of all agricultural staff* And what about 
the 50 per cent of the rural population - the women? 

6« In view of the rapid changes and advances in agricultural technologyt 
does the agricultural policy provide regular periods of ixi-service 
training for extension workers and teachers of agriculture? 

A National System for Agricultural Sduoation and Training 

The World Conference on Agricultural Education and Tralningi organized by FAO in 
collaboration with Unesco and IIiO| held in Copenhagen in July/August 19^^0 1/ stressed the 
importance of each country developing a comprehensive and integrated i^ertem for agricultural 
education and training* Such a eystem should «&braoe the efforts of all ministries and 
institutions from tiniversity level to no^formal extension activities with out^f-school 
rural youth* While fixmly integrated with the general education systemi it oust at the 
same time be flexible aal adaptable so that It may successfully re&fpond to the changing 
I>attems of agricultural production and of rural society in general* 

But how can we make educational institutions more devel<nmient oriented? Perhaps 
one of the best waysi as demonatrated in the Comllla Project 2/ is to relate it to a 
ooaprehensive development programme* Those of us actively oonoeraed with education and 
training idxo feel it to be the keystone of human development must always remember that it 
is in fact only one of the ixqmts recjuired for agrarian development* As srucbf it vuat 
take its place amongst many other essential inputs including land tenure flystemsy price 
structurei processingi marketingf transportation! Mnmunloationa and the provision of many 
ancillary services^ 

Agriculture has universally suffered from being low in the list of educational 
dwaods* it is one thing to plan for a hierarchy of agricultural training Inst itut ions; 
it is quite another problem to staff the Inst itutioaa with teachers who have a real desire 
to work in them or to find sufficient students to fill them who have a real sense of 
vocation and idio will ultiiaately make an impact at the farm level* 

Training of Agricultural Bxtenaion Workers 

mhe great majority of graduates of agricultural education institutionsi whether 
po^fessicnal! technical or vocational | beome employad in some form of agricultural 
extension* As sucfa| thay are req:uired to teach new knowledge, and skills directly to the 
farmersi to act as sab ject matter extension lE^cialists or as extension supervisors to 
guide others* In all casesf it is Importatit that the advice be given within the context 
of the total faan operatica* Thus it needs to be not only technically and economically 
sound but socially acc^able* This requires personal knowledge and experience which can 
come only ftKMi practical fvming experience - and this is perhapa the greatest single area 
of need In most agricultural schools and colleges* While maqr institutipna are makiag 
laudable efforts to train their teohnloians in practical farming Bklllsi these are 
frequently learned in isolation and are not sufficleKtly related to the total management of 
the farm amd the decisio»-making process of the total farm family* A succeesful extensiom 
worker must be able to place himself in the position of peasant farmer and see things from 
their viewpoint* He must be folly aware of the socija and economic constraints on the 
msall farmer which are frequently more critical than lack of technical knowladge* 
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There are maaor reasozuei why so few agricultural graduates in developing countries 
hwe had practical f am managenent experience* Thls deficiont^ is, probably one of the 
most important reasons why agriculture continues to be treated as the "Cinderella*^ 
Industry in most countries of the Far East region. Policy makers and technicians alike 
have generally been unable to identify themselves with the peasant farm problems* ind in 
the final analysisi it is the hmadred and one decisiorjai made in the millions of farm homes 
of a coiustry which determiM the success or failure of aaqy agricultural policy* If the 
policy is not favouria>le to the majority of the decision-makins farm headsy then partioi«- 
pation in its implementation will at best be only passivse 

The attitude of an a^cpricultural extension worker tc^wards farming in general has 
much greater effect on his work performance than aay technical knowledge or farming skills 
he may have aoqoired* But how can agricultural sbhools and colleges give greater 
attention to attitudlnal development amongst their students and teachers? Since we know 
that attitudes are developed more throu«^ personal experiences thieui throik^ acquiring 
factual knowledgCy it perhaps means that agricultural eductJtors and extension adminis- 
trators need to deliberately develop '^favourable learning experiences in farming** for 
their fftudentSf teachers anl currently employed extension staff* In Europe this is done 
by making one or more years farming experience an entrance rec^ulremeat to agricultural 
education institutions* In North Americai a veo^ hi^ percentage of agricultural studentSf 
by natural seleotiont come from family farms* In Thailandi Eafft Malaysia and Fiji 
certain agricultural schools make their senior students responsible for managing small farm 
units for at least one crop season as part of their formal training* 

The College of Agriculture of the Univarsity of the Philippines has pioneered the 
establishment of a *^social laboratexy** in a group of nearby villages as a place for students 
and faculty to test and apply their sociaL science learning in educatioui extensioui rural 
sociologyi farm management! etc* A similar laboratory is being established by Kasetsart 
University in Thailand* 

Training and Motivation of Agricultural Teachers 

It does not necessarily follow that those itto have received technical training are 
Immediately equipped to become teachers competent to transfer their acquired knowledge and 
skills to the younger generation or to adult groups already traditionally experienced but 
lacking in technical esqpertise* In general educationi the necessity to make proper 
provision for teacher training before entering the profession has been more fully appreciated 
and considerable resources have been devoted to it* But inadequate consideration has been 
given to the urgent need :to train technical persoimel in the art of teaching before releasing 
them on their students* 

But however thou^tfully the organization of rural education and training carefully 
related to needs and demands is developed| the whole eyetem relies for its ultimate 
effeotiveaass on the quality of its teachers* How are the teachers selected and trainedi 
and adequately supported throughout their working liveei? How, are the limitations idilch 
may arise fj?cm their urban backgrounds and their lack of eympathy for rural people to be 
overcome? Can better standards of teacher training |apovlde some of the ansifere?; if so, 
idiere are the teachers with understanding and vision xo be found to tridn the teachers? 

Agricultural teachers with practical field extension esqperlenoe igenerally make 
mxpwior teachersi particularly in the eyes of the students* However i directors cf 
extension searvlces are frequently reluctant to release their better staff for teaching or 
training aaslgoBents* Oiven the pressure to meet production targets at field level i this 
is understandable* But Is it not better for extension to assume some responsibility at 
the cutset for improving the quality of pre-servlce education and training in agriculture! 
then to be confrosted with the task of restraining new recruits after thqr have joined the 
extension service* In Indonesia where agricultural education and extension under the 
ease ministry! & eyartem of periodic rotation has been successfully practised fo^ many 
years; althou^ for administrative reasone extension workers are increasingly reluctant to 
^Arfeit their field allowances and take up teaching posts where supervision is more rigid and 
pie demands of students more exact ing# 
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Closely related to this area, is the probler? of the tralidag a^ notlvatlon of the 
primary ebhool teachers* It is the attitude of tae prlaaiy awkool teaoher towards faroiiag 
aad economlo development in gexiaral which influaaoes the thinking of his (or her) students 
aad| to a large extent 9 that of their parents* The inportanoe of this has heen olearly 
stated hgr a Unesoo expert in Bangladeshi Nr* K* Hisaai in his 1970 repoarts 

■^Wiat he (the primary school teaoher) knows about eoonomio development will 
automatically he a part of his teaohingy whether he is asked to teach it or 
not* His tdiole personal attitude will be an lafluenoe for good or bad 
i^n childreuy almost completely independent of cyllabuaes and textbooks* 
Nobody will be able to control him*** 

"If primary school teachers were included in real developaent programmes 
and given the feeling of more actively participating in the improveoient 
of eoommic standards they would be more eager to do a good job ar^d more 
willing to serve devotedly in spite of the esudl remuneration which is 
all the country can afford to provide at present*** 

Ministries of Agriculture in Asia are becoming increasingly conscious of the need to 
take concrete action to counteract this negative attitude towards farming and rural life in 
general yihldh Is being fostered unintentionally and often unknowingly throu^ the fozmal 
education aystam^ To this endy delegates to the PAD Regional 'Conference for Asia and the 
Far Sasty held in Ganberray Auatraliay in September 1970y addressed the following recom- 
mendation to their own goverxaientss 

"Agricultural ministries and departments were urged to take the inltl^^tivey 
with PAD assistance idiere poesibloy to plan a programme aimed m% developing 
positive attitudes amongst teachers in rural and urban schools at alJi levels 
towards agriculture and scientific farming as a profitable and satii^ng 
way of life*" 

The methods used in conducting such training are of equal or even greater importance 
to its success than its formal content* People tend to treat others as they themselves 
have been treated* Similarlyy agricultural development ataff tend to pass on Infozmatlon 
to other staff members and even farmers in the. same manner that it was initially given to 
them* The probleB^identification/problem-solving workshop approach to training has proved 
in several countries of the Par East region - Sri Lanka ( Ceylon) y Nalayaiay Inlonesia - to 
be one of the best methods of improving cooaunication channels between different levels of 
officer and between different departments* 

Ayicultural Extension and Parmer Training 

Teachingv farmers and their wives ways and means of achieving a better level of 
living is traditionally the respcnsibility of agricultural extension oonduoted tbrou^ no»<* 
tovul methods* It is \inrealistic to thlxdc in terms of training farmers in inartitutionsy 
other than for periodic short courses* Even theuy only a fraction of the deoisiox^ 
making farm family heads can be reached* Pewy if anyy developing countries can afford 
extension ssrvices which adequately cover every farm familyy and fewer still could find 
the tinned manpower to do so even if they could afford the costs* In praotioey the 
coverage in its present form is almost invariab^ grossly inadequate* We need to know 
much more about how to make the most effective impact with very limited resources* The 
Comilla p«tte3»n has given new ideas to other developing countries* Another approach 
showing great promise ie the farmer discussion group approach in India using extension 
workers and iqpecial farm radio programmes oombined with functional literacy and short courses 
for progresx^ive farmers* 
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Rural Toath Tyaininff 

Oxm third of the total poimlation of Aaia is estimated to be between the ages of 
12 to 25 yaars. The great majority of these are sons and doubters of fanners or farm 
labonreiro* Few of this age haye anor opportunity to remain in the formal school cQTstem 
and many who may haye become literate quiokly ds^p baok into illitera^ due to laok of 
practice. Tet almost all of them, throu{^ time and in the absence of alternative employ- 
ment opportunities! will become future farmers or farmers' wives* It therefore behoves 
agricultural extension to do something for the continuing education axkl training of this 
sectori otherwise extension will constantly be burdened with the tremexvloTis extension 
education problem of txylng to modernise agriculture throu^ a body of farmers idiidh is 
largely vtagnant and illiterate. 

Bducators are today in general agreement that new iqnTX'oaches to education and much 
greater use of nox>-formal education methods such as the practical and relatively inescpensive 
type of education provided throuj^ out^of-sbhool rural youth clubsf must be found. Perhaps 
greatar use could be made of radio in support of villag^level rural youth club activities! 
similar to the radio support to adult farmer discussion groups in India. 

There is increasing awareness by both educators and politicians of the urgent need 
to develop practical vocational training programmes fc« the critical 17 - 25 years age 
group* The experience of Sri Laaka and Indonesia regarding '^older'* rural youth training 
^nPMTs hig^ily relevant. Basically the approach ^ is to bring the agricultural teacher 
to the youth on their home farms instead of the traditional approach of bringing youth to 
the teacher and setting up artificial school farms. Thus it becomes a combination of 
extension work and agricultural education teaching. 

The Importance of developing positive attitudes towaards rural life - and farming in 
particular - among prospective agricultural development workers during their formal educa- 
tion was stressed above. Based on the assumption that it is easier to develop the correct 
attitudes amongst students coming from farm familiesf it becomes inrportant that governments 
should attempt to identify aad assist promising sonis and dauj^ters of small farmers to 
acquire sufficient formal education to make them eligible for entrance to agricultural 
education Institutions. In faotf experience in some countries indicates a Justification 
for accepting farm youth who mi|^t not even meet the academic requirements! bat Uho are 
gifted in other ways. 



1/ See Report of the World Conference on Agricultural Sducation cmd Training! 
Volumes I and 11, FAO, Rome, 1970. 

2/ The Gomilla Rrojeot started in East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) in 1939 ^ with support from 
the Vord Foundation. An Academy for Rural Development was established at Gomilla to 
give officers engacsed in field work an insist into the social and economic problems of 
the villages. It has since es^panded and has now a Central Cooperative Association and 
a large number of smll village cooperatives. The '^Comilla Approach** means continuous 
or on-tho-Job training for local leadersf throu^ their cooperative organizations. 

^ See "Agricultural Bducation and Training - Annual Review of Selected Development s"| 
FADy Rome, 197I9 pages 16-23. 

^ For a fuller discussion of the approach see ^^Extension's FAO, Rome 1971? pages 30-^ 
**A Vox>»Institution Based Approach to Vocational Agricultural Education in Asia**. 
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SOTES AND C(afMENTS 



Extenaion teaining for the Caribbean 
and Latin Amerloa 

The FAO Agricultural Education and Training Servicei in collaboration with the Latin 
American Regional Officey DANIDA and the Governments of MezicOf Jamaica and Chilei held 
three consultations on extension training in HerLco City (19-23 March); Kingstony Jamaica 
(2-10 April)t and Santiago, Chile (14-24 April). 

The participants were invited in their individual capacities from countries of the 
regions* In Mexico, 21 persona participated* Twenty-six were present at the Jamaica 
session, and 23 attended the consultation in Chile* Representatives of Unosco, ILO and 
IICA attended all the meetings* Participants for each consultation were chosen to 
represent a balanced group of experienced people working in a variety of fields related to 
extension, including extension workers and culministrators, teachers, sociologists and 
economists, representatives of youth and women's programmes, and farmers* 

As a follow up to the FAO/Unesco/lLO World Conference on Agricultural Education and 
Training held in Copenhagen, Denmark in 1970, and the FAO Conference on Rural Extension held 
in Chiclayo, Peru, in the same year, the objectives of the consultations was to discuss the 
issues and problems involved in producing more effective traiziing for extension workers at 
all levels in order to relate more closely to the needs of the farmer and farm family* 
Another objective was to seek means involving farmers and their families more directly in 
the extension endeavour throu^ farmers' organizations* The emphasis was on training 
relevant to farm needs, with particular attention to the traiziing needs as seen from the 
farm level* 

Each meeting prepared a report covering five main issues: constraints to rural 
extension; objectives of rural extension; mobilization for structured chaiige; selection 
and traiziing of extension workers; and a strategy for extenaion training* These will be 
published in a joint final report, together with an analytical chapter coverixig the main 
issues raised* A zmmber of proposals ware addressed to FAO and the other international 
agencies on the development of extension traiziing within the region* These related 
particularly to the relevance of existing training, the need for greater exchange of ideas 
on training, the desirability of inocreased regional assistance in traiziing, the Heed for 
the involvement of oampesinos ' and farmers* organizations in traiziing, axd requests for 
specific action to promote new training concepts and materials* All three cozisultatiozis 
endorsed the importance of the Chiclayo meeting reconmendatiozis* 

The consultations gave FAO the oppprtusdty to obtain a variety of views on 
extension traiziizig which must be taken into account in considerizig future training pro- 
grammes* Xhe results of the meetings will be of great importance in the development of 
the future work in the region. It is also intended that the report should be given wide 
circulation among the governments of the region and institutiozis izxvolved in extezision and 
in extezision traiziing* ^ 

»»»»*» 
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Technical Meeting of Rural ExtenBion Direotors 
from Latin America 

Under the joint aaspices of the Ck>vernnent of Spain and FAO, a Techsdoal Heating of 
Rural Extension Directors from Latin American countries was held in Madridy Spain, from 
30 April to 9 May 1973. 

The general motivation aiid objectives of the meeting relate to a reconnendation of 
the last session of the Conference of Direotors of Ertension of the CECD (London, July 197l)t 
requesting OQCD member countries to open their training facilities in rural ertension to 
developing countries. As a result of this recommendation, the Government of Spain, throu^ 
its '"DirecciiSn General de Capacitaci6n Agraria", established with FAO and OAS, an agreement 
for assistance in training activities for Latin American countries which will 1)6 offered in 
the National Training Centre established in San Fernando de Henares, near Madrid* 

The intention of this training programme is to make use of the valuable experience 
of the Spanish Extension Service, providing the trainees with an opportunity to observe 
its achievements and discuss the possibilities of adapting methods and procedures to their 
own countries. !niese being the objectives, it was considered essential to provide first 
a similar opportunity to the directors of extension services in Latiix America. Personal 
experience would enable them to get the maximum benefit from the conduct of the training 
courses. Fourteen directors of extension services and one director of agricultural 
research participated in the technical meeting. 

The meeting was officially opened by the Minister of Agriculture for Spain. 
Mr. J«F. Yriart, Assistant DirectozMlenaral, Development Department, spoke in the name of 
FAO giving the views of the Organization regarding the need for a new approach to extension 
work in Latin America, and welcoming the valuable opportunity offered by the SjMUiish 
Qovernmoiit for training Latin American extensioaists. 

* m ik * 

Course on the Management of 
Tishermen^s Cooperatives 

A course on the Management of Fishermen's Cooperatives was held in Narob 1973 at 
the Central Institute of Fisheries Education (CIFB), Bombay, India* It was sponsored 
jointly by the FAO/SIDA (Swedish International Development Authority) Cooperativa 
Programme, by the Ooverxment of India and the International Cooperative Alliance (ICA). 

One of the major difficulties encountered in the developoent of fishermen's 
cooperatives is the standard of management. Considerable efforts are therefore needed to 
train personnel of fishermen's cooperatives in modem manag^oent techniques. FAO has been 
planning for a number of years to organize fishermen's cooperative courses and was therefore 
gratified to receive funding from SIDA and the agreement of the Iivlian OoveiniDast to host 
a course for the Southeast Asian region* 

Qiirtywone participants, mostly frota India but also frooi Hong Kong, Indonesia, Korea, 
Malaysi&f Philippines, Sri Lanka and Thailand, attended the course* All were managers of 
fishermen's cooperatives or representatives of government institutions dealing with the 
promotion of fishermen's cooperatives* 

The syllabus of the course fell into five parts: 

I. Discussions on the situation facing manageoeot, based on material written 
by participants, followed by lectures on main features of cooperative 
organization; principles of management; problems facing manageirs of 
fishermen's cooperatives in relation to their enviroment (especially 
goversment and i»rivate business)* 

O 
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II* Management technic^est acoountlng; cost cuscountlng; Imdgetlng* 

III« Areas of management: marketing; produotlont supply; financial management; 
personnel development. These studies were drawn mainly from India to 
illustrate how modernization in various areas of management can contrilmte 
to operational efficient* 

IV« Functions of management: planning! organizing, directing! controllixig, 
evaluating* Demonstration of how a manager can contrilmte to the 
efficienqf of a cooperative "by various techniques and tools of management* 

T« Planning investment and techniques such as cost-benefit analysis, 
baxikable projeot.if etc. > 

SisousBlons with the Indian officials resulted in agreement to consider following 
up the course with similar courses* However these would not be exclusively for fishermen's 
cooperativesi and would last longeri about 6 months* Subjects to be inclixded would be 
coomerolal law and the practice of small enterprises* ICrainees would be drawn fjrom 
government institutionei small enterprisesy fishermen's cooi>eratives and advemced artisanal 
fishermen* The ultimate aim would be to create a department in the Central Institute of 
Fisheries Bducation with permanent courses to train maziagers of fishing enterprises in 
Izdia* 

The full report of the proceedings is available on application to the Fisheries 
Departmenty F10| Home; 

Country Profile Studies 

The Hu^^an Resources and Institutions Division of FAG is conducting a series of 
coordinated comprehensive studies at the country level* These are concerned primarily 
with trainod manpower needs for the agricultural sector and have two principal objectives: 
first, to provide countries with a comprehensive analysis of their eystema of agricultural 
institutions and servioesi and to assess the implications for trained manpower needs and 
for educational planning} secondly, by working throu^^ national institutions to stimulate 
a continuing interest and activity in the agricultxiral side of manpower and educational 
planning and methodology* 

With the inoreasix^ concern over ''the employment problem" in many developing - 
coustriesf and with the emphasis on employment creation and income generation, in rural 
areasf manpower and educational planning, ai»i evaluation for the agricultural sector, 
acquire even greater import cmoe* 

Each country study comprises four main parts, namely: 

I* A basic manpower profile ertudy, designed to give as complete a picture 
as possible of the ex' nting numbers and types of trained agricultural 
personnel at present eiaployed in each of all the various services being 
provided to the agricultural coonnnity, fi^om whatever source these 
services are provided be it government, quasi-^government, commoroial 
or private and related to population, farming eystems and administrative 
structures* 

II* A review and evaluation of the formal eystem of agricultural education 
aal training supplying trained parsoxuael for the country; this study 
will cover all relevant sub jectnaatter fields, incltullng education and 
training in forestry, fisheries, home economics and veterinary science, 
as well as agricultiure, animal husbandry, eto* 
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III* A review and evaluation of the noxk-foriBal systems of agricultoiral 

education and trainingf i*e* the extension and related servicest which 
operate within all or part of the area of the profile study. 

IV* Appropriate recommendations for strengrthening and developing 

agrioxiltural education and servioesi and giving forward projections 
of trained manpower needs for the agricultural sector* (iOiis will 
apply i^ere the country requests it/* 

FAO*s role in these studies is essentially that of catalyst and consultant , the 
resources generally being provided by the natioxial authorities* Two studies have already 
been embarked upon in Nigeria and the Lebanon* 

# * # * # 

National Studies and Seminars on the Rural Ertension 
Services of Paraguay^ Ecuador and Argentina 

In 1970t FAO and the Socio-Economic Institute for Agricultural Pevelopment of the 
Technical University of Berlin agreed jointly to spozuBor an "Analytical Study of the Rural 
Extension Services of Argentina! Ecueuior and Paraguay'** JDie field work for this study took 
place in i971f followed by the processing and interpretation of the information collected 
fiuad the forwarding of the final report to the three goversments* 

■> 

In order to consider the analytical study report in depth and determine an 
appropriate action progrannef FAO organized a z^tional seminar in Asunoitfnt Paraguay 
(12-16 March 1973) t and in Quito y Ecuador (l9*-24 Harch 1973)* The seminar in Argentina 
will be held at a later date* Both seminars received teohzdcal assistance fl*om FAO, the 
Technical University of Berlint the German Foundation for Developing Countries and the 
Spanish Agricultural Training Service* 

Participants included policy-level officials of the Rural Extension Services in the 
Hiziistry of Agriculture and representatives of national institutions involved in rural 
agricultural development* 

Participants made conclusions and reconmendations for a more efficient participation 
by rural ertension services in the development of the agricultural sector* It is hoped 
that the results of the study and the national seminars will help to improve and increase .. 
the effectiveness and coordination of the basic functions that compose the agricultural 
policy of both countries* 

Copies of the recommendations (in Spanish) are available from the Agricultural 
Education and Training Service, FAO Headquarters, Rome* 

« # # # # 

AOTi"MisBio Conferences 

A series of three short conferences were held at FAO Headquarters in May 1973, 
organized by Agri-Missio (a service to promote collaboration between missionaries in the 
field and FAO) to discuss the work of INADES (Abidjan). The conferences covered Africa, 
the Asian region and Latin America respectively* Lively discussions took place concerning 
the promotional work undertaken by INADES throu^ its Mtive and valttable publication 
activities and correspondence courses« The possibility of extending its coverage throu^ 
translations and adaptations for other regions of the world was fully considered* The 
series "Cours d'Apjarontissage Agricole" have already bean translated and adapted in English 
and Arabic by FAO ((ftie Better Farming Series), and by national authorities in several other 
languages* These basic texts in the field of agriculture are evidently widely appreciated 
in teaching and extension work, and it is hoped that these conferences will result in their 
wider dissemination* ^ 

* ♦ # * * 
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Aoftion for DeveloMexrt 

FAO*B Act ion for Developoen t (formerly the Freedom from Himger Campaign) is a 
programme of stud^i research, disouBsion axsi action that aims at a wider and deeper vindez^ 
artanding of the fundamental causes of iindex^evelopment* It is Ckbove all concerned with 
promoting initiatives that allow people to draw their own conclusions and make their own 
M^nse to their development problems* 

In the industrialized countries the emphasis is on developaent education that seeks 
to create the political will needed to chax^ the present relationships between these 
countries and the rest of the world* 

In Aft'icai Asia cmd Latin Americai Action for Development concentrates on encouraging 
greater use of existing resources within the local community and on stimulating an awareness 
among rural people of the need to diange society and of the role that they can play in that 
change* In particulari it has been exploring innovations in formal and noiHformal educa^- 
tion which offer alternative learning opportunities more closely related to the needs and 
possibilities of the individual within his comtaunity* 

To cite a few examples of recent activities organized by Action for Develoiament : 

- a study-action programme on local volunteers in Africa; 

- a survey on rural development activities in the Caribbean; 

» an experiment in community action through "self-diagnosis" in 
Chile and a community planning exorcise in ^gentina; 

- a workshop for young action groups in India; 

» a survey on the attitudes of European indtustrial workers towards 
the Third World; 

- a seminar on "youth and rural developaent" in Niger axKl Upper Volta; 

- a comparative study of textbooks and teaching methods of development 
education (with Unesco)» 

Some of the new ideas, methodology axvL evaluation teohniques emerging from these 
dialogues are featured in Ideas and Actiou t an illustrated bulletin published nine times 
yearly by FAO. Copies may be obtained {±n En^ish, French and Spanish) on application to 
the Coordinator I Action for Development, FA0, 00100 Rome. 

« * « * * 

Bote on Agricultural Science Teaching : 
Student Experiences Involving Wein^^ng 

Fi'aotical exercises in agricultural soienoe at all levels necessarily include 
laboratory experiences in which weic^ing is involved* These experiences are vital to the 
development of quantitative concepts in relation to plant and animal growth* However, the 
time taken by weiring experiments, the skill required to achieve reasonable accurapy and 
the cost of balances can be major constraints* Using a conventional school balance, an 
inexperienced student can easily take 20 minutes for each weiring, so that in a typical 
simple experiment with three wei^^ngs (empty container, container with original sample and 
cpntainer with treated sample), for whioh a double class period of 1^ to 2 hours is 
allocated^ little time is left for the actual treatment of the sample, althou^^ this is the 
main point of the exercise* Also, the inaccuracies of the weifi^ings frequently produce a 
result which obscures the point it is intended to illustrate* 
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Xhe development in recent years of robust i single«-pan| top-loading balances id.th 
quick visual reading, at reasonable prices, should make it possible to minimise both time 
and error in veiling and thereby permit more emphasis on the agricultural aspects of 
(Quantitative work* For instancoi a top-loading balance %rith torsion strip suspension and 
oil damping, with a maximum load of 400gf o&n be used to make 2 to 3 weighings per minute 
(say one per minute for an average agricultural science class)* Direct readixtgs are given 
on a clearly visible dial, to the nearest 0«01g« One such machine could replace 1^ standard 
beam balances and cut each student's weiring time in experiment containing three 
wei^ingBi from about 30 minates to 3 minutes* Another advantage of these new balances is 
that they are robust, require no special mounting and read true even when out of level« 

For levels of agricultural education which require more accurate experimentation, 
there are balances just as speedy and convenient but, having knife-edge mechanions, require 
more careful handling* 

£ach of these types of balance costs approz, US $400 to US $4^0 (considerably less 
than 13 beam balances) and both may be used open in the laboratoxy, thus eliminating the 
need for a separate balance room* Any regular equipment supplier will be able to send 
details* 

The counter-argument that conventional weiring exercises help students to develop 
sensitive manipulative skills is irrelevant, because most agriculture students have no 
further use for such fine skills* Those that branch off into laboratory research can 
acquire the relevant skills as they need them* 

(P*a*B.) 

» » » » # 

Rural Broadcagting in Dahomey 
June 1968 - June 1973 

Tlie purpose of the UNDP project was to advise the Goverament on and then to set up 
daily broadcasts for farmers and establish radio listening clubs all over the ooiurtry to 
foster group listening. These radio clubs were to be the starting point for self-help in 
the villages, on the basis that group discussion of programmes heard would lead to decision 
and action« In addition, the formation of groups of fanners reached by x*adio would 
facilitate a two-w€^ coDiBunication between the government and the agricultural community* 

In less than five years, results include the following; 

.(a) Daily broadcasts in 10 different vernaculars, a total of 8 hours 45 minutes 

a day. 

(b) Some 700 radio clubs established* It is hoped to reach 1,000 by the end of 
1973* Members of these clubs gather to listen to programmes, discuss them, make their 
comments cmd formulate questions, etc* 

(c) Surveys show that the aniral broadcasting service has already brou^t about 
noticeable changes in the attitudes of many farmers resulting in such initiatives as crop 
diversification, adoption of improved agricultural praoticea ani storage methods, better 
nutrition and hygiene, the diggfing of wells, construction of roads, etc. Clearly the 
efforts of the extension workers have been considerably reinforced hy the broadcasts. 

(d) National radio club contests organized in 1970 and 1972, called ^^Operation 
Progr^s", and the initiatives taken in the winning village of Adadahou^, are izvlicative of 
the manner in which the radio prograomes have mobilised the people to action. Adadohoui's 
45 able-bodied adults (out of a total population of 200) have biillt a cultural cexstre of 
brick to house the local radio club} they have collectively bou^t 40 head of cattle and 
opened up 5 hectares for them; th^ have built two silos and they have planted four hectares 
of cotton, two hectares of maize and put in 2,000 pisaapplo plants; they hav© also built 

a school, a maize drier and a rice husker. 
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(a) On thn infrafiftruotxural sidef a natiozial biroadoasting oommittee has been set 
Tip^ assisted six poroviacial coanitteesi idiich ooordinates the preparation of xvral pro-- 
grasnes in olose cooperation trith the teohnical servloes at the field and village levels* 
Qiese ooBttittees are oonposed of representatives of the Ministries of Agriculture f Healthf 
Education and Fiaancef and Labour and Planningr Also represented on the conroittees ere 
bilateral technical assistance groupSf as well as representatives of the various specialized 
agencies working in Dahomay* 

(f) A measure of the hi£^ goverment regard for the rural broadcasting service is 
that it has now been formally established within Radio du Dahomey by a law decree of May 
1970* It has a permanent staff of two broadoastersf 10 vernacular adapters and one radio 
technician* 

(g) The National Audic^Visual Centre in Porto Hbvo (Caviep) established about ten 
years ago but virtually inactive since 1967 has begun production of audio^visual material 

in support of the radio clubs* It is zsow regularly Issuing wall chartSf postersf etc. ^ for 
distribution to them. Its reactivation seems to have come about largely under the impetus 
of rural broadcasting* 

(h) Ihe success of the project has now given rise to an initiative for a much 
larger rural ooanunication and extension project for possible financing by IBRD. It is 
considered that the efforts of the FAO expert, Paul Daniel, have laid a solid foundation 
upon idxich an investment by the Bank would have a good chance of transforming rural life 
tharou^ intensified coamunication and extension activities. The proposal is now being 
submitted for ISBD's field study. 

♦ * * # ♦ 

HEPQRTS AHD POBLICATIOliS 

Bdaoation and Training ImLex 

ti!Qie Education and Training Index**produced by FAO's Agricultural Education and 
Training Service in close collaboration with the FAO Documentation Centre, is now available. 
The Index contains 1,272 selected references to documents originated by FAO on agricxiltural 
education and training produced between 1966 aad 1972. 

Copies are available on request to the Distribution and Sales Section, FAO, Romef 
at a price of $4.00. 



The Human EnviroxHnent 

FAD has issued^The Human Environment, A Selected Bibliography on its Ecology, 
Resources, Deterioration and Conservation", as one in a series of the FAO Library Occasional 
Bibliographies* Issued in January 1973, the topics include: Bibliographies anl Serials i 
Ecology; Enviro»ent; Natural Resources azid the Earth Sciences; Pollution and Pollution 
Control; and Vildlife. An authors* index is aldo included. Ibe Bibliography (No.6/l973) 
may be obtained from the FAO Library, Bibliography Unit; FAO, Rome, Italy. 



Ajgrlonltural Extension -» A Reference Manual 

The publication '^Agricultural Extension - A Reference Manual" (336 pages) is 
available from the Agricultural Education and Training Service, Human Resources and 
Institutions Division, FAO, Rome, Italy. The author-editor of the manual is kidison H. 
Maunder. There are sections ont The Definition of Extension; Extension Prograssses; 
Extension Teaching; Extension Administration and Operation, and International Cooperation 
fioad Relationse An extensive bibliogr^idiy and selected reading list is included. 
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H^jala Uxdversity College t 
Sierra Leone 

The Agricultural Educat ion aiid Traijxi.ng Service of FAO was recently invited to 
evaluate the work of Njala Uni^arsity Colleg^y Sierra Leone and to make appropriate 
recommendations for improvements regarding teaching and research programmes, institutional 
atructuni^ei staff development| physical facilities, etc. 

A report has been published by FAO, Rome, Italy (Ref. HR/D7884). 



Adult Education for Farmers 

A thou^t»provoking book entitled "Adult Education for Farmers in a Developing 
Soc5.ety" has recently been published. The author, J.C^ Mathur, ^o has shared his working 
life to date between adxilt education, and agricultural administration and extension, dis- 
plays eminent qualifications to deal with his subject* "•••The (green) revolution in 
agrictilture" he says "cannot be sustained over a long period in the absence of an 
institutional frameworks ••how is such an institutional fj^amework to develop?^^^one answer 
may well be adult education"^ 

Traditionally, in the western world, the term "adult education" has few economic or 
pz^aotical connotations^ rather has it been associated with "enlightenment "• The author 
see& adult education in a much wider context incorporating the notion of life-long educa^- 
tion« ^1 am convinced" he says "that both the adult educator and the agricultural and 
extension expert need to have some reorientation. ••" "This book may facilitate that and 
be a starting point of a process of mutiuil education and understanding." 

oome idea of the range of the book is given by the chapter headings: Adult Education 
for Farmers in the Green Revolution; Implications of the New ApproacQi; Methodology or 
Aadrogogics of Farmer's Training; Functional Literacy - Its Uses and Definition; 
Informing and Communicating with Farmers; Mass Media as an Aid to Literacy; Trainers and 
their Training} Women Farmers and Youn^ Farmers; Role of Research and Universities; 
A World University for Farmers; The Role of Volimtary Organizations; and Growth of 
Farmers' Education in India* 

This publication may be obtained from the Indian Adult Education Association, 
17-B Indraprastha Marg, New Delhi, India. Price $^.00. 



Seminar in Applied Communication 

"The Story of a Seminar in Applied Communication" has been issued by the Dag 
Haor^arskjold Foundation, Uppsala, Sweden* It is a comprehensive report of a seminar held 
in Sweden in 1972* Maxiy of the participants were fl'om African countries* There is a 
full evaluation of the proceedings and the report is well illustrated, as befits a publication 
on communication. The report lis edited by Andreas Fuglesang* Communication Adviser to 
the Ethiopian Nutrition Institute* 

FAO Expert Consultation on 
Fishery Education and Training 

A report of the above activity which took place in FAO Headquarters in November 
1972 is available^ (Ref^ MR/D4554), 

Planning Family Resources for 
Rural Development 

A report of the conference held in Addis Ababa in March 1972 on Planning Family 
Eesoxirces for Rural Development is now published^ (Nutrition Information Documents 
Series 4f FAO, Rome)* 
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Third International Conference on 
Mult Edacation 

The final report of the Third International Conference on Adult Education convened 
lasr Uziesco in TokTO in 1972 is now available. 

In drawing attention to the relationship between adult education and rural develop- 
mexxty the report notes that "•••not least for the sake of nation-building and economic 
development the provision of adult education for the often underprivileged rural coimnunities 
of many co\mtries wais a top priority^^^far more educational resources should be channelled 
into the development of the rich and largely untapped human resources of rural communities! 
especially in the Third World«^^the subsistence farmer and the landless agricultural worker, 
today often a victim of forces around him that he did not understand and felt he could not 
influence, shotdd leairn to tmderstand and positively to influence his environment"^ 

The conference noted the close relationship between adult education for rural 
development and the ::^eed in many parts of the world for land refoi^m and radical changes in 
the socio-economic seciors of tbo rural areas^ Copies of the report may be obtained from 
UnescOf Place de Fontenoyi 75 Paris 70, France^ 

Noi^Pormal Education for Rural Development 

Two comprehensive reports on the above subject have been compiled by the Interziational 
Council for Eduoational Development (P^O^ Sox 217, Essex, Gonn« O62461 U^S^A^)^ 

The first, prepared for the World Bank, is sub-titled "Programs related to 
Employment and Productivity" (draft final report) • !I!he second, prepared for UmCEP (an 
interim report), is on "Strengthening Learning Opportunities for Children and Youth"^ 

Regional Meeting of the Association of 
African Agricultural Faculties and Colleges 

The FAQ Agricultural Education ajod Training Service was represented by an observer 
at the above meeting held in Nairobi in July 1973* A full report is in prepai'ation* 



FAQ Film Loan and Film Strip Catalogues 

FAO has issued a new Film Loan Catalogue which contains descriptions of films 
listed in both the 1968 edition and the 1970 supplement, and combines these with an 
additional 280 filraso The films are circulated on free loan and are intended for use as 
educational training material in support of agricultural field projects or as general 
information on activities concerned with international developments 

The films listed are available fj^om FAO for periods up to two weeks, not incl\iding 
transport time^ 

£he Division of Public Information has also issued an annotated list of film stripe 
available* These publications are available from Di.^stribution and Sales Section, FAO, 
Rone, Italy* 
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